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“ In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate criticism—the ob* 
ject of the reviewer is novelty, fg he wishes to give faithful 
accounts (which he generally does fby extracts)fof new publications ; and doubtless 
this, after all, is the proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is 
seldom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they certainly 
would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously instructed. Yet altogether 
the reviews in the best weekly publicati are considerably fairer and truer than 
those in the quarterlies ; and in nine times out of ten produce a greater intluence on 
the sale of the book.”—BuLwer, 











FTOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—_o—. 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of Art: an Oration on the Relation 
between the Plastic Arts and Nature, by F. W. J. von 
ScHELLING. Translated from the German by A. 
Jounson. London: Chapman Brothers, 121, New- 
gate-street, 

Tuts admirable oration has been thirty-eight years in 

reaching us in an English dress. It was delivered at 

Munich, by ScHELLING, in 1807. 

ScHELLING’s views have undergone an important 
change since that period, and we know not whether he 
would hold the same language upon art now that he did 
when delivering this oration. But were it not so, we 
should be inclined to prefer his wisdom of that period 
to the present; for we believe the whole of phi- 
losophical Europe have had just reason to regret the 
disappointment of those hopes which were entertained 
of him, when after so many years of silence he recently 
appeared again at the call of the King of Prussia, as the 
expounder of a promised system which was to solve the 
great and important problems arising out of the appa- 
rent inharmonious relation between the philosophy of the 
19th century and revealed religion. 

The oration is elaborate, condensed, replete with sug- 
gestions, and as a compensation for its brevity is full of 
thought and beauty. It regards the subject of art from 
that point of view where it is discerned to be one with 
the most elevated philosophy, morality, and religion. 
It announces principles which are applicable in any or 
all of these spheres, and hence it is equally valuable to 
the student whichever may be the object of his con- 
templation. 

The Oration is preceded by an excellent and appro- 
priate preface, from the pen of the translator, who has 
evidently a vivid perception of eesthetic beauty, and who 
fully appreciates the importance and dignity of art as an 
element contributing largely and effectively to the already 
swollen current of influences which are uniting to ac- 
complish the civilization and perfection of mankind. 
He says :— 

The characteristic difference between this essay and all that 
has appeared in England on the subject is, that it proceeds in 
its investigation from the idea of art itself; whereas our cri- 
ticism is rather founded upon a confused consideration of its 
works, From the prevalence of the latter method among us 


is to be explained that vagueness of determination when the 
ideal or the characteristic is to be treated of, and that general 
want of reference to principles under which our artistic criti- 
cism for the most part labours. The great light which is shed 
| upon these points in the accompanying essay cannot escape the 
most cursory observation. 


ScHELLING is very emphatic in his enunciation of 
the law whereby all things—and especially the creations 
| of art—are developed, from within outwards, from the 
| centre to the circumference. This principle is capable of 
| universal application. Utterly disregarding it, men have 
| essayed to reform religion, to remodel the political insti- 

tutions of nations, to destroy and reconstruct the edifice 

of social life, without recognising and acknowledging 
| those characteristics of the human mind of which they 
_arethe product. They do not discern that all institutions, 
| whether civil or religious, are the results and exponents 

of character, that their rise and decay registers the pro- 
| gress of humanity, and that their creation is by an in- 
_ terior growth, and not by external formation. 
| When the artist recognizes the aspect and being of the in- 
| dwelling creative idea, and produces that, he makes the indi- 
| vidual a world in itself—a species, an eternal type; he who 
has seized upon the essential, need not fear hardness and severity, 
| for they are the conditions of life. The outward basis of all 
beauty is the beauty of form; but as form cannot be present 
without essence, so wherever form is, is also, in visible or ap- 
preciable presence, character. 


ScHELLING was deeply imbued with a consciousness 
of the evil of indiscriminate imitation of nature,—a con- 
sciousness which the profoundest philosophy most fully 
justifies ; for by virtue of the law of progression which 
pervades the universe, Nature’s works are never ultimate 
and finished, and speaking from the highest point of 
view they are always imperfect ; she is striving for ever 
to surpass herself, and as soon as she has realised one 
form of life and beauty, as if dissatisfied with her at- 
tainments, she decomposes it, and commences anew. 
She subjects all her works as it were to a constant 
revision, she aims at perfection, but never attains it; 
she unceasingly exclaims, “I am not, but I become; my 
law is perpetual growth.” Viewed in relation to her 
ultimate aim, all her labours are perpetual attempts and 
failures, her ideal of beauty and the perfect always 
transcends her realities; she does but yet incorporate 
herself in parts and fragments, and her aim, by robing 
herself in the human form, and conveying and ex- 
pressing there all her attributes and character, and thus 
creating man a complete type and embodiment of herself, 
has, so far as we know, never been attained. All men 
as yet are fragmentary and partial; one is deficient in 
form, another in strength, another in intelligence, another 
in imagination, another in the highest sentiments,—and 
perfect beauty, which is the complement of all these,— 
she has never imparted. All the beauty we behold is 
imperfect, wants completion and fullness, and affords 
only a glimpse, a faint shadowing of that distant Possible, 
which Nature is ever striving to incorporate. All her 
most perfect productions are but the expression of her 
tendency; and the highest aim of art should be to sur- 
pass her actual realizations, anticipate her, and embody 
that to which she tends. The forms of ideal beauty, 
which exist as it were latent in the womb of Nature, 
and which, in some era of the far future, she will bring 
forth, must be conceived of and represented by the 
spiritual interpreter of Nature—the artist—now ; and 
hereby he will be saved from that slavish imitation of 
the actual, which is the bane of art. This is the sacred 
vocation which ScHELLING calls upon the artist to fulfil, 
the truest and most exalted sphere of his activity, the 
lofty aim he ouglit ever to keep in view. He says :— 

Should then the disciple of Nature imitate without distinc- 
tion all things in her, and in each thing, all things? Only 
beautiful objects shouldbe re-produced, and only the beautiful 
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and perfect in them. Thus the principle would be more nar- 
rowly determined ; but at the same time it would be main- 
tained that in nature the perfect is mixed with the imperfect, 
the beautiful with the unlovely. 

How then could he who looks upon nature with an eye of 
slavish imitation, distinguish the one from the other? The 
very characteristic of the imitator is to give rather the faults 
than the excellences of his original, because they offer greater 
facility and apparent resemblance: thus we see imitators of 
nature in this sense have oftener, and with greater partiality, 
imitated the hateful than the beautiful. 

If we look upon things, regarding not their essence, but 
merely the empty and derived form, they answer not to our 
souls ; we must engraft on them our own feelings and mind, 
if we would they should respond to us. But what is the per- 
fection of a thing? Nought else but the creative life in it— 
its power of asserting its own individuality. Never, then, 
with him to whom nature appears as dead, will that divine as 
it were chymical process succeed, from which as from a puri- 
fying fire flows the pure gold of beauty. 


It will be seen that ScHELLING fully recognizes the 
antagonistic, opposite or dual forces of nature which are 
everywhere to be detected, and which surround us in a 
thousand forms; in male and female, in the positive and 
negative poles of electricity and magnetism, in heat and 
cold—attraction and repulsion—fluid and solid—com- 
position and dissolution—radicalism and conservatism 
—activity and sleep— motion and inertia—life and 
death. Of these two universal principles or ten- 
dencies, the one is bold, the other fearful; the one 
is insatiate, the other satisfied; the one says Let 
us destroy and make anew, the other says Things are 
good and well ordered, now let us keep them as they 
are ; the one is youth, the other old age; the first is the 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


First Impressions of England and its People. By HuGu 
Mier, Author of “The Old Red Sandstone.” 
Many of our readers will probably recollect the appear- 
ance some years since of a book which attracted consi- 
derable attention, not only for its intrinsic merits, but 
for the singular history attached to it. It was called 
The Old Red Sandstone, The author, HuGH MILLER, 
was a veritable working quarryman, who laboured and 
lived by his pickaxe in the quarries, but who, by dint 
of reading at home and using his eyes abroad, had 
made an extensive acquaintance with geology, which he 
turned in the course of his toils to the good purpose of 
tracing in the strata through which he slowly dug, their 
composition, and their animal and vegetable remains, 
a history of the successive changes in the earth’s sur- 

face which produced the appearances he had observed. 

Now Hueu MI.uer continued his humble occupa- 
tion, even after he had acquired reputation as an author; 
but having made a purse, and desiring a little holiday, he 
last year resolved to take a tour in England, and to em- 
ploy his graphic pen in noting his impressions of places 
and people, and the results are now given the world in a 
volume which, although on a topic having so little 
seeming novelty, is yet in fact invested with all the in- 
terest of a tour in a new country, because MILLER has 
looked at everything through his own eyes, and having 
an original mind, has produced a series of original pic- 
tures, made more attractive by his very original reflec- 
tions. 

His ramble extended to Newcastle, Durham, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and London. He travelled in the 





advent and incarnation of life, the other its departure. | cheapest fashion—in third-class carriages, and on the 
The struggling conflict of these opposing forces is beau- | tops of coaches—putting up at the lesser inns, and con- 


tifully illustrated in their relation to Art in the following 
passage :— 


As the entire creation is but a work of the highest manifes- 
tation, the artist must first deny himself, and descend into the 
particular, not shunning the remoteness nor the pain, nay tor- 
ment of form. From her first works, Nature is throughout 
characteristic : the power of fire, the flash of light, she con- 
ceals in the hard stone; the pure soul of melody in severe 
metal; even on the threshold of life, and while meditating on 
organic form, she sinks overpowered by the might of form into 
petrifaction. 

The life of the plant consists in a quiet receptivity ; but to 
what accurate and severe limits is this passive life confined ! 

In the animal kingdom the conflict between the life and 
form seems first to begin; indeed, Nature conceals her first 
works in hard shells ; and where these are laid aside, by the 
constructive instinct, she joins the animated world to the 
domain of crystalizations ; at last she steps forth more boldly 
and freely, and active living characters appear, which are the 
same through the whole species. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Simple Arithmetic, as connected with the National Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. By Henry Taytor. 
Third Edition. Groombridge. 

A REALLY simple plan for reconciling our coinage, 

weights, and measures with a scientific principle, and 

placing us, in this respect, upon an equality with other 
nations who have escaped from the barbarous modes of 

“reckoning and measuring ” to which we cling. May 

we hope that Mr. TayLor’s suggestions will advance a 

reform as urgently demanded as any of the multitude 

that press upon the attention of statesmen and legis- 
lators. 


| 


sequently mingling chiefly with the class for which there 
is no precise name—the class raised just one degree 
above the working people—the little shopkeepers, and 
the smaller employés in houses of business. Hence 
there is much curious information relative to the habits, 
thoughts, and inner life of this numerous and not 
uninfluential body. 

The writing is like that of his first work—graphic, 
terse, and vigorous, with as much of the poetical spirit as 
could be infused without effeminacy of style. The geo- 
logic knowledge of the author is continually pressed into 
service, so that the volume is instructive as well as amus- 
ing. A few extracts will best shew his manner. Thus 
there is a glow of colour in this picture of 


CROSSING THE BORDER. 


I crossed Carter Fell a little after mid-day, and found my- 
self for the first time in England. The sun on the Scottish 
side looked down clear and kindly on languid fields surcharged 
with moisture, that exhibited greener and yet greener tints as 
we ascended from the lowland districts to the uplands ; while 
on the southern side, though all was fair in the foreground, a 
thick sullen cloud hung low over the distant prospect, resem- 
bling the smoke of some vast city. And this was the famous 
Border-line, made good by the weaker against the stronger na- 
tion—at how vast an amount of blood and suffering !—for 
more than a thousand years. It wore to-day, in the quiet 
sunshine, a look of recluse tranquillity, that seemed wholly un- 
conscious of the past. A tumbling sea of dark-green hills, 
delicately checquered with light and shadow, swelled upwards 
on either side towards the line of boundary, like the billows of 
opposing tide-waves, that rise over the general level where the 
currents meet; and passing on and away from wave-top to 
wave-top, like the cork baulk of a fisherman’s net afloat on 
the swell, ran the separating line. But all was still and 
motionless, as in the upper reaches of the Baltic, when the 
winter frost has set in. We passed on the Scottish side a 
group of stalwart shepherds,—solid, grave-featured men, who 
certainly did not look as if they loved fighting for its own sake ; 
and on the English side, drove by a few stout, ruddy hinds, 





engaged in driving carts, who seemed just as little quarrelsome 
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as their Scottish neighbours. War must be intrinsically mis- 
chievous. It must be something very bad, let us personify it 
as proudly as we may, that could have set on these useful, 
peaceable people,— cast in so nearly the same mould, speaking 
the same tongue, possessed of the same common nature, love- 
able, doubtless, in some points, from the development of the 
same genial affections,—to knock one another on the head, 
simply because the one-half of them had first seen the light on 
the one side the hill, and the other half on the other side. And | 
yet such was the state of things which obtained in this wild dis- 
trict for many hundred years. 


Among the scenes which he visited for their con- 
nection with his poetical associations were the Leasowes, | 








wards directly along the centre of the angular tongue of land 
which divides the two forks of the valley, I gained the top of 
the hill, purposing to descend to where the gorge opens below 
along the one fork, and to re-ascend along the other. On the 
hill-top, a single field’s-breadth beyond the precincts of the 
Leasowes, I met a tall middle-aged female, whose complexion, 
much embrowned by the sun, betrayed the frequent worker in 
fields, and her stiff angularity of figure the state of single 
blessedness and ‘‘ maiden meditation, fancy free,’ which 
Shakspeare complimented in Elizabeth. I greeted her with 
fair good day, and asked her whether the very fine grounds 
below were not the Leasowes? or, as I now learned to pro- 
nounce the word Lisos,—for when I gave it its long Scotch 
sound, no one in the neighbourhood seemed to know what 





immortalized by SHENsTONE, of whom he thus dis- | place I meant. ‘Ah, yes,” said she, ‘the Lisos ‘—they 
courses :— were much thought of long ago, in Squire Shenstone’s days ; 
SHENSTONE. but they are all ruinated now ; and, except on Sundays, when 
I had been intimate, — a very immature period, with rs pe nailer ~—_ get os a when they _ “a —_— _— 
writings of Shenstone. There are poets which require to be | their way. Squire Shenstone was a poet, she added, ** an 
known early in life, if one would know them at all to advantage. died for love.”? This was not quite the case: the Squire, 
They give real pleasure, but it is a pleasure which the mind | who might have married his Phillis had he not been afraid to 
outgrows ; they belong to the ‘‘comfit and confectionary- | incur the expense of a wife, died of a putrid fever at the 
_ ; ~ = ee - pig oy sad om a hen = = ~<A eo — oe have Psat — 
o mind ever outgrew The Task, or the Paradise Lost, or the | wit in substituting a worse for a better story, so L 
dramas of Shakspeare, or the poems of Burns ; they please in | without challenge the information of the spinster. In de- 
early nye and, like nature page hey A a and | — I the tne or ee pe ae 
portray, they continue to please in age. ut the Langhorns, | 1s considerably more extende an that to the left. 
Wartons, Kirke Whites, Shglleys, Keatses,—shall I venture | low cliff, composed of the yellow gritty sandstone of the 
to say it ?—Byrons, are flowers of the spring, and bear to the | Lower Coal Measures, and much overhung by stunted alder 
sobered eye, if one misses acquainting one’s-self with them at | and hazel bushes, stands near the head of the ravine, just 
the proper season, very much the aspect of those herbarium pie ty oo — 3 = a of - middle of 
specimens of the botanist, which we may examine as matters | the cliff, some three or four fee rom its base, there comes 
of curiosity, but scarce contemplate—as we do the fresh un- | leaping to the light, as out of the smitten rock in the wilder- 








cropped flowers, with all their exquisite tints and delicious 
odours vital within them—as the objects of an affectionate re- 
gard. Shenstone was one of the ten or twelve English poets 
whose works I had the happiness of possessing when a boy, 
and which, during some eight or ten years of my life,—for 
books at the time formed luxuries of difficult procurement, 
and I had to make the most of those I had,—I used to read 
over and over at the rate of about twice in the twelvemonth. 
And every time I read the poems, I was sure also to read 
Dodsley’s appended description of the Leasowes. I could 
never form from it any idea of the place as a whole; the 
imagery seemed broken up into detached slips, like the imagery 
of a magic lantern; but then nothing could be finer than the 
insulated slips; and my mind was filled with gorgeous pic- 
tures, all fresh and bright, of ‘sloping groves,’’ ‘ tufted 
knolls,’’ ‘‘ wooded valleys,”’ ‘‘ sequestered lakes,’’ and ‘ noisy 
rivulets,”"—of rich grassy lawns, and cascades that come 
bursting in foam from bosky hill-sides,—of monumental urns, 
tablets, and temples,—of hermitages and priories ; and I had 
now come to see in what degree my conceptions, drawn from 
the description, corresponded with the original, if, indeed, the 
original still maintained the impress given it by the genius of 
Shenstone. His writings, like almost all poetic writings that 
do not please equally at sixteen and sixty, had stood their test- 
ing century but indifferently well. No one at least would now 
venture to speak of him as the ‘‘ celebrated poet, whose divine 
elegies do honour to our nation, our language, and our spe- 
cies ;”” though such, sixty years ago, was the estimate of Burns, 
when engaged in writing his preface to an uncouth volume of 
poems first published at Kilmarnock, that promise to get over 
their century with much greater ease. On the Leasowes, by 
far the most elaborate of all the compositions of its author, 
the ingenious thinking of full twenty years had been condensed ; 
and I was eager to ascertain whether it had not stood its test- 
ing century better under the skyey influence, than Ophelia’s 
Urn, or The Song of Colin, a discerning Shepherd, under 
those corresponding influences of the literary heavens that 
freshen and preserve whatever has life init, and wear down and 
dilapidate whatever is dead. 


With such romantic recollections, judge his disap- 
pointment when he stepped upon the scene. 
THE LEASOWES. 


I got ready permission at the house of the Leasowes—a 
modern building erected on the site of that in which Shen- 
stone resided,—to walk over the grounds ; and striking up-! 





ness, a clear and copious spring,—one of the ‘ health-be- 
stowing ’’ fountains, 
All bordered with moss, 
Where the harebells and violets grew. 

Alas! moss, and harebells, and violets were gone, with the 
path which had once led to the spot, and the seat which had 
once fronted it; the waters fell dead and dull into a quag- 
mire, like young human life leaping out of unconscious dark- 
ness into misery, and then stole away through a boggy strip 
of rank grass and rushes, along a line of scraggy alders. All 
was changed, save the full-volumed spring, and it,— 


A thousand and a thousand years, 
’Twill flow as now it flows.’’ 

With the poet’s erections, every trace of his lesser inge- 
nuities has disappeared from the landscape—his peculiar art, 
for instance, of distancing an object to aggrandize his space, 
or in contriving that the visitor should catch a picturesque 
glimpse of it just at the point where it looked best; and that 
then, losing sight of it, he should draw near by some hidden 
path, over which the eye had not previously travelled. The 
artist, with his many-hued pigments at command, makes one 
object seem near and another distant, by giving to the one a 
deeper and to the other a fainter tinge of colour. Shenstone, 
with a palette much less liberally furnished, was skilful enough 
to produce similar effects with his variously-tinted shrubs and 
trees. He made the central object in his vista some temple or 
root-house, of a faint retiring colour; planted around it trees 
of a diminutive size and a ‘‘ blanched fady hue,’’ such as the 
‘‘almond willow’’ and ‘silver osier;’’ then, after a blank 
space, he planted another group of a deeper tinge—trees of the 
average hue of the forest, such as the ash and the elm; and 
then, last of all, in the foreground, after another blank space, 
he laid down trees of deep-tinted foliage, such as the dark 
glossy holly, and the still darker yew. To the aerial, too, he 
added the linear perspective. He broadened his avenues in 
the foreground, and narrowed them as they receded; and the 
deception produced he describes—and we may well credit him, 
for he was not one of the easily satisfied—as very remarkable. 
The distance seemed greatly to increase and the grounds to 
broaden and extend. We may judge, from the nature of the 
device, of the good reason he had to be mortally wroth with 
the members of the Lyttleton family, when, as Johnson tells 
us, they used to make a diversion in favour of Hagely, some- 
what in danger of being eclipsed at the time, by bringing their 
visitors to look up his vistas from the wrong end. The picture 
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must have been set in a woefully false light, and turned head- 
downwards to boot, when the distant willows waved in the 
foreground beside the dimly-tinted obelisk or portico, and the 
nearer yews and hollies rose stiff, dark, and diminutive, in an 
avenue that broadened as it receded, a half-dozen bow-shots 
behind them. Hogarth’s famous caricature on the false per- 
spective of his contemporary brethren of the easel would in 
such a case be no caricature at all, but a truthful representa- 
tion of one of Shenstone’s vistas viewed from the wrong end. 
Some of the other arts of the poet are, however, as I have 
already had occasion to remark, still very obvious. It was 
one of his canons, that when ‘‘an object had been once viewed 
from its proper point, the foot should never travel to it by the 
same path which the eye had travelled over before.’’ The 
visitor suddenly lost it, and then drew near obliquely. We 
can still see that all his pathways, in order to accommodate 
themselves to this canon, were covered ways, which winded 
through thickets and hollows. Ever and anon, whenever there 
was aught of interest to be seen, they emerged into the open 
day, like moles rising for a moment to the light, and then 
straightway again buried themselves from view. It was 
another of his canons, that ‘‘ the eye should always look down 
upon water.’’ ‘* Customary nature,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ made the 





“thing a necessary requisite.’’ ‘‘ Nothing,’ it is added, ‘‘ could 


be more sensibly displeasing than the breadth of flat ground,”’ | 
which an acquaintance, engaged, like the poet, though less 
successfully, in making a picture-gallery of his property, has 
placed between his terrace and his lake. Now, in the Lea- 
sowes, wherever water is made to enter into the composition 
of the landscape, the eye looks down upon it from a com- 
manding elevation; the visitor never feels, as he contemplates 
it, that he is in danger of being carried away by a flood, should 
an embankment give way. It was yet further one of Shen- 
stone’s canons, that ‘‘no mere slope from the one side to the 
other can be agreeable ground; the eye requires a balance’? — 
not, however, of the kind satirized by Pope, in which 
Each alley has its brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the other,— 
but the kind of balance which the higher order of landscape- 
painters rarely fail to introduce into their works. ‘‘ A build- 
ing, for instance, on one side may be made to contrast with a 
group of trees, a large oak, or a rising hill, on the other.”’ 
And in meet illustration of this principle, we find that all the 
scenes of the Leasowes are at least well-balanced, though 
most of their central points are unluckily away : the eye never 
slides off the landscape, but cushions itself upon it with a sense 
of security and repose; and the feeling, even when one fails to 
trace it to its origin, is agreeable. ‘* Whence,’’ says the poet, 
** does this taste proceed, but from the love we bear to regu- 
larity in perfection? But, after all, in regard to gardens, the 
shape of the ground, the disposition of the trees, and the figure 
of the water, must be sacred to nature, and no forms must be 
allowed that make a discovery of art.’”’ England has produced 
many greater poets than Shenstone, but she never produced a 
greater landscape-gardener. 


Hvucu MIL.ter, it must be understood, is a rigid 
Scotch Presbyterian, and this colours his views of 
English life very curiously. On one occasion he is in- 
duced to touch on the topic so strenuously fought in 
Scotland :— 

SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Just as the evening was setting in, I sauntered down to the 
gate by which a return train was discharging its hundreds of 
passengers, fresh from the Sabbath amusements of the country, 
that I might see how they looked. There did not seem much 
of enjoyment about the wearied and somewhat draggled groups ; 
they wore, on the contrary, rather an unhappy physiognomy, 
as if they had missed spending the day quite to their minds, 
and were now returning, sad and disappointed, to the round of 
toil from which it ought to have proved a sweet interval of 
relief. A congregation just dismissed from hearing a vigorous 
evening discourse would have borne to a certainty a more 
cheerful air. There was not much actual drunkenness among 
the crowd—thanks to the preference which the Englishman 
gives to his ale over ardent spirits; not a tithe of what I would 
have witnessed on a similar occasion in my own country, A 





few there were, however, evidently muddled ; and I saw one 


positive scene. A young man considerably in liquor had quar- 
relled with his mistress, and, threatening to throw himself into 
the Irwell, off he had bolted in the direction of the river, 
There was a shriek of agony from the young woman, and a cry 
of ‘‘ Stop him! stop him !” to which a tall bulky Englishman, 
of the true John Bull type, had coolly responded by thrusting 
forth his foot as he passed, and tripping him at full length on the 
pavement ; and for a few minutes all was hubbub and confu- 
sion. With, however, this exception, the aspect of the nume- 
rous passengers had a sort of animal decency about it, which 
one might in vain look for among the Sunday travellers on a 
Scotch railway. Sunday seems greatly less connected with the 
fourth commandment in the humble English mind than in that 
of Scotland ; and so a less disreputable portion of the people go 
abroad. There is a considerable difference, too, between masses 
of men simply ignorant of religion and masses of men broken 
loose from it; and the Sabbath-contemning Scotch belong to 
the latter category. With the humble Englishman, trained up 
to no regular habit of church-going, Sabbath is. pudding-day, 
and clean-shirt-day, and a day for lolling on the grass opposite 
the sun; and if there be a river or canal hard by, for trying 
how the gudgeons bite; or if in the neighbourhood of a rail- 
way, for taking a short trip to some country inn famous for its 
cakes and ale: but to the humble Scot become English in his 
Sabbath views, the day is in most cases a time of sheer reck- 
lessness and dissipation. There is much truth in the shrewd 
remark of Sir Walter Scott, that the Scotch once metamor- 
phosed into Englishmen, make very mischievous Englishmen 
indeed, 


Now for a scene in an inn, and his reflections 
thereon :— 


A farmer and his two sons; the farmer still in vigorous 
middle life; the sons robust and tall; all of them fine speci- 
mens of the ruddy, well-built, square-shouldered Englishman. 
They had been travelling by the railway, and were now on their 
return to their farm, which lay little more than two hours’ walk 
away; but so bad was the evening, that they had deemed it 
advisable to take beds for the night in Durham. They had 
evidently a stake in the state of the weather; and as the rain 
ever and anon pattered against the panes, as if on the eve of 
breaking them, some one or other of the three would rise to 
the window, and look moodily out into the storm. ‘‘ God 
help us !’”’ I heard the old farmer ejaculate, as the rising wind 
shook the casement ; ‘‘ we shall have no harvest at all.’’ They 
had had rain, I learned, in this locality, with but partial inter- 
missions, for the greater part of six weeks, and the crops lay 
rotting on the ground. In the potatoes served at table I 
marked a peculiar appearance: they were freckled over by 
minute circular spots, that bore a ferruginous tinge, somewhat 
resembling the specks on iron-shot sandstone, and they ate as 
as if but partially boiled. I asked the farmer whether the 
affection was a common.one in that part of the country. ‘‘ Not 
at all,’’ was the reply: ‘‘we never saw it before; but it 
threatens this year to destroy our potatoes. The half of mine 
it has spoiled already, and it spreads among them every day.’’ 
It does not seem natural to the species to associate mighty 
consequences with phenomena that wear a very humble aspect. 
The teachings of experience are essentially necessary to shew 
us that the seeds of great events may be little things in them- 
selves; and so I could not see how important a part these 
minute iron-tinted specks,—the work of a microscopic fungus, 
—were to enact in British history. The old soothsayers pro- 
fessed to read the destinies of the future in very unlikely pages, 
—in the meteoric appearances of the heavens, and in the stars, 
—in the flight and chirping of birds,—in the entrails of animals 
—in many other strange characters besides; and in the remoter 
districts of my own country I have seen a half-sportive super- 
stition employed in deciphering characters quite as unlikely as 
those of the old augurs,—in the burning of a brace of hazel- 
nuts,—in the pulling of a few oaten stalks,—in the grounds of 
a tea-cup,—above all, in the Hallowe’en egg, in which, ina 
different sense from that embodied ‘in the allegory of Cowley, 

The curious eye 
Through the firm shell and the thick white may spy 
Years to come a forming lie, 
Close in their sacred secundine sleep. 
But who could have ever thought of divining over the spotted 
tubers ?—or who so shrewd as to have seen in the grouping of 
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their iron-shot specks, Lord John Russell’s renunciation of 
the fixed duty,—the conversion to free-trade principles of Sir 
Robert Peel and his Conservative Ministry,—the breaking up 
into sections of the old Protectionist party,—and, in the re- 
mote distance, the abolition in Scotland of the law of entail, 
and in England the ultimate abandonment, mayhap, of the 
depressing tenant-at-will system? If one could have read 
them aright, never did the flight of a bird or the embowel- 
ment of beast indicate so wonderful a story as these same iron- 
shot tubers. 


He notes a curious trait by which he first discovered 
that he was really across the border. 


HOW TO KNOW AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Every thing seemed as Scottish as ever—the people—the 
dwelling-houses, the country. I could scarce realize the fact, 
that the little grey parish church with the square tower which 
we had just passed was a church in which a curate read the 
prayer-book every Sunday ; and that I had left behind me the 
Scottish law, under which I had been living all life long till 
now, on the top of the hill. I had proof, however, at our 
first English stage, that such was actually the case. ‘‘ Is all 
right ?’’ asked the coachman of a tall lanky Northumbrian, 
who had busied himself in changing horses. ‘‘ Yez, all roit,”’ 
was the reply ; ‘‘ roit as the Church of England.’’ I was, it 
was evident, on Presbyterian ground no longer. 


HucGu MILter will be a welcome introduction to the 


book-clubs, where his leaves are sure not to remain un- 
cut. 








FICTION. 
Tales for the Young. By Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN. 
A New Translation. London: Burns. 

Tuis is the third or fourth translation of ANDERSEN’s 
charming tales for children, but it is one of the best exe- 
cuted. Its peculiar claim to patronage, however, con- 
sists in its cheapness, and in its numerous illustrations. 
Mr. Burns has judiciously added it to his “ Juvenile 
Library.” 

Some of the tales in this selection are new to us, and 
we cannot refrain from giving variety to our columns by 
extracting two of them. 


THE FLYING BOX. 


In a town which it would now perhaps be hard to find on 
the map, lived a merchant. This merchant was so rich that 
he could have paved with silver crowns the whole of the street 
in which his house stood, and almost the little lane that led 
into it, into the bargain. But he did not do that. No, he 
knew how to make better use of his money ; for if he laid out 
a penny, he was sure to get a shillingin return for it; such a 
clever merchant was he. But, at last—he died! Now his 
son came into the possession of all his money. He lived a 
merry life, went every night to balls and dances, made paper 
kites of bank-notes, and passed an hour now and then, by way 
of fun, in throwing golden coins, instead of stones, over the 
smooth surface of the large pond just under his window. It 
was no wonder, then, if the money grew less and less; and it 
really did so. At last he had nothing left but sixpence, and 
no clothing but a pair of slippers and an old dressing-gown. 
Now, of course, his friends cared no more about him, as they 
were ashamed of being seen with him in the street. But one 
of them, who was a good-natured fellow, sent him an old box, 
with the well-meant advice that he should pack up and be off 
as quickly as possible. That was all very fine; but the poor 
thoughtless creature had nothing to pack up; and so he seated 
himself in the box. A droll piece of stuff was the box. As 
soon as the lock was pressed, the box could fly. And fly it 
did, to the no small astonishment of the young man, who now 
went bounce up into the sky like an air-balloon, far away 
above the clouds. Still he went on and on. Many a time 
there was a cracking in the bottom of the box, and the ventu- 
rous sailor was very much afraid that his wooden boat would 
break in two; and then what a pretty jump he would have! 
However, no accident happened; and he came at last to the 
land of the Turks. He hid the box carefully under some 


withered leaves ; and made off without more ado to the town, 
near the gates of which he had been set down in so strange a 
manner. This he might very well venture to do; for all the 
Turks went about, as he did, in dressing-gowns and slippers. 
Now on his way to the town, a nurse met him with a little 
Turkish child in her arms. ‘‘ Hark you, Turkish woman!’ 
said he; ‘‘ what palace is that close by the town, where the 
uppermost windows tower up so high?’ ‘It is the palace 
where the king’s daughter lives,’’ answered the woman; ‘it 
has been foretold her that her heart will ache very sorely one 
day on account of a lover; for which reason none may go ta 
see her unless the king and queen are with them.”” ‘* My best 
thanks to you,’’ returned the son of the merchant; and he 
made all the haste he could back to the wood, took his seat in 
the box, flew up on to the roof, and crept through a window into 
the princess’s room. The princess was lying asleep upon the 
sofa. She was so wondrously beautiful, that he could not help 
kissing her on the spot. She awoke in great alarm; but he 
told her he was sent by the Prophet of the Turks, and he had 
come down to her through the air to honour her with his pre- 
sence. And against this she had nothing to say. So they sat 
side by side, chatting very pleasantly. He told her stories 
about her eyes; they were beautiful dark lakes, he said, where 
the thoughts swam about like enchanting mermaids. He told 
her about her brow; it was a proud range of snowy hills, he 
said, full of bright rooms and pictures ; and he told her about 
the storks, and the sweet little children that they bring with 
them. Oh, those were delicious stories! And then he made a 
set speech in well-ordered words, begging the beautiful princess 
to be his wife ; and she at once said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘* But you must 
come again on Saturday,’’ added she; ‘‘at six, as the clock 
strikes, the king and queen take tea with me. They will cer- 
tainly feel very much pleased to think of me having a messen- 
ger of the Prophet for ahusband. But be sure you take care, 
my dear friend, to have some very pretty tale to amuse us 
with ; for my parents are uncommonly fond of such things. 
My mother likes it very serious and grand; but my father 
always wants a merry one, and something that he can have a 
hearty laugh at.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I will bring them a pretty tale, and 
that shall be my only wedding-gift,’’ replied he, giving her a 
last embrace. Hereupon they took leave of each other ; though 
before he went, the princess fastened a very rich sabre to his 
waist, the sheath of which was set with fine pieces of gold; 
and fine pieces of gold were just what he most wanted. With 
this he flew away, bought himself a new dressing-gown, and a 
few hours afterwards he was sitting in the wood, busy with 
making a pretty story against Saturday evening; and this he 
found not very easy to do. After a good deal of thinking 
about this and that, he believed he should get through his 
task ; and on Saturday, just as the clock struck six, this proved 
to be the case. The king and queen, and all the court, were 
waiting tea in the princess’s room. The strange suitor was 
received very politely. ‘‘ Perhaps you will tell us a story,’ 
said the queen, when tea was over: ‘‘ do, pray ; let it bea very 
serious and instructive one.”” ‘‘ No! one that we may have 
a hearty laugh over,’’ said his majesty, in a tone of rebuke. 
“* Ay, to be sure I will,’’ answered the stranger ; and he began 
without hemming more than three times. 


The Story. 


There was once a bundle of Matches, that could not contain 
themselves for pride, because they thought they were of such 
very high birth. The tree that was their forefather—that is to 
say, the mighty fir of which they each were a tiny little splin- 
ter, had in olden times been a great tall tree in one of the 
northern forests. But these matches were now lying beside 
a somewhat scanty kitchen fire, between a tinder-box and an 
old iron pot, to which they told most wonderful stories about 
their younger days. ‘‘ Yes, when we were on the green bough,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ then we really had a flourishing time of it! Every 
morning and evening we had diamond tea; this was the dew. 
All the day long we had sunshine, if the sun was out, and all 
the little birds had to amuse us with merry songs or touching 
stories. We could see plainly enough, too, that we were rich ; 
for the leafy trees only put on a decent dress in summer; but 
even in the hardest winter our family was not without its beau- 
tiful green wardrobe, which neither frost nor storm could tear off. 
At last, in the midst of this happy kind of life, the wood-cut- 
ters came; this was the fearful revolution that split our family 
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asunder. Our mighty father got a place as main-mast to a 
splendid ship which could sail round the world when it chose ; 
the other branches of our family went somewhere else ; and we 
now have the wearisome, though certainly honourable, office 
of making a light for the common throng. It is for this 
reason we fashionable people are thrust aside into the dark 
kitchen.’’ ‘‘ Well, I have had a different life of it,’’ began the 
Iron Pot, near which the brimstone matches were lying. 
‘¢ Since the very first moment I entered into the world, I have 
often been placed on the fire, and then scoured bright again. 
I look after the solids. My only pleasure is, in lying nice 
and clean on the shelf after dinner, and in having a sensible 
half-hour’s chat with my fellow pots and pans ; though, saving 
and excepting the Water-can, which sometimes goes down into 
the yard, we live more retired here than in a cloister. Our 
only news-bearer is the Market-basket ; but he makes such a 
chatter about the government and the people,—yes, it was 
only yesterday, I think, that an old pot fell down in sheer 
alarm, and broke in two.’’ ‘‘ You talk too fast,’’ said the 
Tinder-box, putting in a word of warning ; and Flint and Steel 
struck so hard against each other, that they sparkled, as if to 
say, ‘‘ What a merry evening we shall have of it!’’ ‘‘ Let us 
talk about who is the grandest of us all,’’ said the Matches. 
‘*No, I am not fond of talking about myself,’’ replied the 
Earthen Dish; ‘‘ let us have an evening’s amusement in com- 
mon. I will make a beginning; and we will all tell things we 
have seen and gone through. In this way each can so easily 
amuse himself by thinking what he would have done in the 
same situation ; and this makes it so pleasant to listen. ‘‘ Well, 
then, on the shores of the Baltic, beneath the shade of the 
Danish beech-woods’’— ‘‘ What a capital beginning,’’ cried 
all the Plates at once; ‘ that will certainly be a story to our 
taste.”” ‘Yes; there I passed my youth in a quiet family. 
All the furniture was so bright that you might have seen your- 
self in it; every morning the white deal floor, made of firm, 
hard wood, cleverly joined together, was washed quite clean, 
and regularly every fortnight clean curtains were put up.’’ 
‘Dear me, how very interesting !’’ said the Carpet Broom, 
interrupting her. ‘‘ You might tell at once that it was a lady 


speaking, the whole thing has such an air of cleanliness about | 


it.”” ‘‘ Quite true, upon my word, said the Water-can, in a 
tone of protestation ; and he leaped up so, for very joy, that 
there was a little rattle heard upon the ground. And 
the Dish continued her tale; and the end of it by no 
means belied the promise of the beginning. All the 
Plates were set rattling with delight; but the Parlour- 
broom fetched parsley from the dust-hole, and crowned 
the Dish—for he knew this would vex the others; and “ if I 
crown her to-day,’’ thought he, ‘ she will crown me to-mor- 
row.’ ‘* Now I will have a dance,’”’ said the Fire-tongs; and 
away they danced: oh, what a sight, to be sure! It could 
throw one leg up into the air, almost as high, and far more 
gracefully than Mademoiselle Elissler! The old Chair-cover 
in the corner burst with laughter at the very sight of it. 
‘* Are not we to be crowned, too ?”’ cried the Fire-tongs ; and 
crowned they were, ‘‘ Pooh, these are only the rabble!’ 
thought the Matches. Now the Tea-urn was called on for a 
song; but she said she had a cold, and could only sing when 
she was boiling. But this was merely trying to be grand ; for 
the fact was, she would not deign to sing till she found herself 
among the great folks in the drawing-room. In the window 
to the left lay an old stumpy Pen, which the cook used to 
write with. There was nothing very remarkable in her, ex- 
cept that she had been dipped too deep into the ink, on which 
she plumed herself very highly, and gave herself great airs. 
‘If the Tea-urn will not sing,’’ said she, ‘‘ let her leave it 
alone. The nightingale in the cage outside is of a musical turn; 
to be sure she never learned a note at school, but we will be 
particularly kind and indulgent this evening.’’? ‘No! I think 
it highly improper,”’ said the Tea-kettle, who was chief kitchen 
singer and half-brother to the Tea-urn, “ to listen to a strange 
bird like that. Is that patriotic? I call upon the Market- 
basket, as an experienced man, to decide the matter.” ‘I 
am vexed, most heartily vexed,’’ said the Market-basket; ‘ is 
this the way to pass the evening? Would it not be much 
better to turn the house topsy-turvy? then each would get 
into his right place; and I would willingly lead off the qua- 
drille. That would be something like fun for us.”’ ‘‘ Yes; 
let us make a regular to-do,’’ cried they all with one voice. 


At this moment the door opened. It was the housemaid; and 
Pot, Pan, Broom, Kettle, and Tea-urn, were still in a mo- 
ment. Not one of them spoke another word. But there was 
not the smallest pot, nor the sorriest kitchen thing, that would 
not have been able to tell what wonders it could do, and how 
grand it was. ‘‘ Yes, if I had chosen,’’ thought each of them, 
‘* we should certainly have had a merry evening of it.’”?’ The 
housemaid took the matches, and made a light with them. 
Oh, how they crackled and burned in the yellow-blue flame! 
‘¢ Now then,’’ thought they, ‘‘ every blockhead can see that 
we stand first; how brightly we shine, what a fine light we 
give!” and, so saying, they were burned to ashes. 





——et 


‘“‘ That was a capital story !’’ said the queen; ‘‘I quite felt 
myself in the kitchen beside the matches. Yes, indeed, now 
you shall have our daughter.”” ‘‘ Of course,” said the king, 
with a well-pleased nod. ‘‘ On Monday you shall have our 
daughter.’’ The wedding-day, therefore, was fixed; and on 
the evening before, the whole town was illuminated. It rained 
rusks and rolls on the joyous crowd, who eagerly snatched 
at them. The boys in the streets climbed up the trees, crying 
huzza! and whistling through their fingers. It was indeed a 
splendid sight. ‘+ Well,’’ said the merchant’s son, ‘ I think 
I must see if I can hit upon something to give still greater 
splendour to the festival.”” So he bought a great number of 
rockets, crackers, and all that was finest in the way of fire- 
works, put them in his box, and flew up with them into the 
air. Off the fireworks went, with such a cracking and pop- 
ping! All the Turks leaped for joy at the enchanting sight, 
till their slippers were whistling about their ears: they had 
never before beheld such a scene in the air. As soon as the 
merchant’s son came down again into the wood with his box, 
he thought he would just take a walk in the town, to learn 
how his fireworks had looked. It was very natural indeed 
that he should think of this. And what wonderful things the 
people told him! Every man he asked about it, had looked 
at it in his own particular way; but all thought it fine beyond 
|compare. ‘‘ I saw the princess’s husband himself,’’ said one ; 
| he had eyes like twinkling stars, and a beard like a foaming 
water-fall.”’ ‘‘ He flew up ina fiery cloak,’’ cried another ; 
“the most beautiful little angels peeped out of the folds.’” 
Such were the glorious things he heard from the lips of the 
excited people; and the next day was to be his wedding-day. 
He now hurried back into the shady wood, in order to take 
his seat in his box—but, where was it gone to? The box was 
| burnt! A spark from one of the fireworks had been care- 
| lessly left in it; the dry wood had caught fire, and the box lay 
in ashes. The poor disappointed lover could neither fly nor 
return to his bride any more. All the next day she stood 
waiting for him upon the roof. She is waiting still, while he 
wanders about the world without a home, and tells his tales; 
but these, by the way, are not nearly such nice tales as that 
one about the brimstone matches. 





THE LITTLE PAIR OF LOVERS. 


The Whipping-top and the Ball lay together in a drawer, 
among a number of toys. ‘‘ Ought we not to make a little 
pair of lovers,’’ said the Whipping-top to the Ball, “‘ as we are 
lying in the same drawer together ?”” But the Ball, which was a 
morocco one, and which thought as much of itself as a fine little 
lady, would not give any answer. The next day the little boy 
came, to whom all the toys belonged. He painted the Whip- 
ping-top of a pretty red and yellow, and drove a brass nail, 
with a nice smooth head, into the centre of it. Then it was 
beautiful indeed to see the Whipping-top go whirring and 
| Spinning on the even ground, with the swiftness of a whirl- 

wind. ‘* Do, pray, look at me now,” said he, proudly, to 
the Ball; ‘‘ might not we become a pair of lovers, like a 
thousand others are? We suit each other so very well; you 
leap, and I dance: no one could be happier than we two 
might be.”” ‘ What are you dreaming of ?’’ said the fine 
little lady, in a snappish tone. ‘‘ Perhaps you do not know 
that my father and mother were a pair of real morocco slip- 
pers, and that I myself have a piece of Spanish cork in 
my body.” ‘* Yes; but I am made of mahogany,” replied 
the Whipping-top. ‘‘ The town-clerk turned me himself, for 
he has a lathe of his own ; and the task gave him a great deal 
of pleasure.” ‘‘ Ay; but can I be sure of this?” said the 
Ball, in a tone of mistrust. ‘‘ May I never be whipped again, 
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if I am telling a story,” returned the Whipping-top, with some 
warmth. ‘‘ You are certainly a very clever talker,’’ said the 
Ball, ‘* but yet I cannot say ‘ Yes;’ for Iam almost as good 
as engaged, and to such a dear little swallow too! Every 
time I mount up in the air, he puts his head out of his nest, 
and whispers, ‘ Will you?’ And now I am inwardly resolved 
to have him, which, at all events, is almost as good as being 
engaged. In the mean while, I promise you that you shall 
never be forgotten by me.” ‘‘ Yes; a great deal of use that is 
to me,”’ said the Whipping-top, grumbling; and then they left 
off talking. Some days after this the Ball was fetched from the 
drawer. The Whipping-top was astonished to see her dart 
up, like a brisk little bird, and soar so high in the air that the 
eye could scarcely reach her at last; and then she would soon 
come down again from the upper regions, and make a high 
bound when she touched the earth. But all this arose either 
because she pined for the swallow, or because she had the 
piece of Spanish cork in her body. The ninth time of so 
doing, she never came down again. The boy looked and 
looked for her; but she was gone! ‘ I know very well where 
the sweet creature is,’’ said the Whipping-top, with a sigh; 
she is in the swallow’s nest, and has been married to the 


swallow.’’ And the more the Top thought about it, the more | 
violent became his yearnings after the fugitive Ball. For the | 


very reason that he could not obtain the object of his love, the 
consuming fire within him grew doubly strong. The marriage 
of the Ball with another gave fresh interest to the adventure, 
and lent, as it always does, a new spur to passion. Just as he 
before had done, the Whipping-top went whirring round; but, 
do what he would, his thoughts were always upon the Ball, who, 
whether he were watching or dreaming, appeared anon to him 
in a more beautiful light. In this way many years flew by; and 
by little and little his love of course became an old one. 
Neither was the Whipping-top very young at last. So one 
day he was gilt all over: neither he nor any body else had 
ever seen him in so splendid a dress. He was now a gold 
Whipping-top ; and when he spun, he sometimes gave such a 
leap that he whistled again. I wonder now how he got on 
with his dancing. Ah, that is hard to say. One day, how- 
ever, he jumped up so high, that he was gone! Where was 
he? who can guess? He had tumbled by accident into the 
dust-hole, where there were all sorts of useless things that 
people had done with, lying peaceably together: old cabbage- 
stalks, potato-peels, lettuce-leaves, dusters, sweepings, and all 
the sand and mortar that had fallen from the roof down the 
water-pipe. ‘‘ Well, here I am, in a pretty plight,”’ said he, 
raising his voice aloud; ‘‘ here I may soon get rid of my gild- 
ing. And what a sorry set am I fallen amongst !’’ cried he, as 
cast a side-glance on an old naked cabbage-stalk, that scarcely 
seemed ashamed of its nasty yellowness. After this, his eye 
fell on a round little thing, that was more like a rotten, shri- 
velled apple, than any thing else. However, instead of being 
an apple, it was an old ragged ball, that had been thoroughly 
soddened by lying for years in the gutter, and which had at 
Jast been washed down from the roof, together with some 
broken tiles. ‘‘ Oh, what a treat,’’ said the Ball, ‘* to have 
one of one’s own kindred to talk to!’’ And she cast a look of 
amazement at the gilded Whipping-top. ‘‘I am, properly 
speaking, made of morocco leather,’’ began the little lady at 
last, who had now lost some of her fine ways; ‘‘ I was sewn 
together by soft little hands, and I have a real Spavish cork in 
my body. But I fear no one would believe this to look at me 
now. I was just upon the point of holding my wedding with 
a swallow, when I suddenly fell into the gutter on the roof, 
where, alas! I lay for five whole years, without any thing 
either to cheer or to shelter me, exposed to the storm and rain, 
while the best days of my youth were on the wing. Believe 
me, J never dreamed in my cradle of such a hard fate as this !”’ 
The Whipping-top said nothing in return. He thought of his 
former love; and the more he heard, the more convinced he 
became that it could be no one else but her. Just at this 
moment the cook came to empty the dust-hole. ‘‘ Ho! well, 
upon my word, here is Rudolph’s golden Whipping-top !”’ 
cried she. And the Whipping-top was again taken to the 
room, to be held in honour as before. But nothing more was 
heard of the Ball; for even the Whipping-top never spoke of 
his olden love. Ah, love is apt to die away altogether, when 
either intended bride or bridegroom has lain for five whole 
years, exposed to storm and misfortune, in the dirty wet 





gutter! Yes, we no longer know the object of our warmest 
regard, when we meet with it by chance in the dust-hole! 


These will be its best recommendation. 





A Whim and its Consequences. In 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

One of the most brilliant fictions the season has pro- 
duced, but remarkable rather for composition than for 
the story. ‘The author’s style is singularly vigorous and 
graphic; he wastes no words, condenses his thoughts, 
and accomplishes by a single happy touch what writers 
of less genius employ a paragraph to elaborate. It is 
evident that, though as yet nameless, an aspirant has 
stepped into the arena of literature, who will, ere long, 
win for himself a conspicuous place. He has all the 
elements of success, and only practice is wanted for 
their perfection. 

His plot, however, is less entitled to praise. Its pro- 
minent features are borrowed from the stock incidents 
of the circulating library. Every one is familiar to the 
novel-reader :—the gipsy warnings—the murder and the 
| trial— the whim that possesses a gentleman to assume 
| the character of gardener, that he may make acquaint- 
| ance with the true character of a lower class of society; 
these are hackneyed themes, and would have consigned 
A Whim and its Consequences to speedy oblivion but 
for the original manner in which they are narrated. 
Character, too, is drawn with a few strokes of the pen, 
so as to be distinctly comprehended ; and whether he 
attempts humour or pathos, the author is equally happy 
in rousing the sympathies of his readers. 

This sparkling style will be best exhibited by a few 
extracts, and we are sure that all who read them will be 
desirous of perusing the work itself; therefore the 
libraries may order it with assurance of a demand. 

We last week presented a glowing appeal in behalf of 
the press from Mr. MircHe i, Here is one no less 
truthful. 





THE PRESS IN ENGLAND. 


The young gentleman’s eye rested first upon one of those 
eloquent and masterly leading articles where all the powers of 
language and the acuteness of human reason, sharpened by art 
and use, are employed to give a peculiar view of some passing 
subject, in what may well be called an essay, which, if mental 
labour and literary merit ever obtained reward in England, 
would raise the writer far above the great body of those who 
are honoured by the crown and paid by the nation. The 
vigour, the subtlety, the eloquence, aye, and the wisdom of 
many passages captivated the mind of Chandos Winslow ; but 
they brought a sad moral with them. He had dreamed of 
employing his own talents in the world of letters, of seeking 
fame and recompense by mental exertion. But he now asked 
himself—‘‘ Who is it wrote this splendid essay? What has 
been his reward in life? Who will ever hear of him? What 
will be his future fate? A man who can shake public opinion 
to its foundation, who can rule and command the minds of 
millions by the sceptre of genius, will live unhonoured but by 
a few, unrewarded except by the comparatively small remune- 
ration which even such a journal as this [the Times] can 
afford, and die forgotten. Print calico, twist cotton, paint 
portraits, feel pulses, plead causes bad and good, cut throats, 
do any thing but follow a course which in England is luxurious 
to the rich and great, thorny and stony to allelse. We area 
great commercial people; we are a nation of shopkeepers; 
and even in the distribution of honours and rewards, those 
who have them to dispose of expect their material pennyworth 
in return. Mind is nothing in Great Britain, except as it 1s 
employed upon matter. 


As a specimen of his humorous powers take his very 
lively 
ESSAY ON NOSES. 
Let us write an essay upon noses. Each organ of the 
human body, but more especially an organ of sensation, has a 
sort of existence apart—a separate sphere of being from the 
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great commonwealth of which it is a member, just as every 
individual has his own peculiar ties and relationships distinct 
from the body of society, though affecting it sympathetically 
and remotely. Each organ has its affections and its pleasures ; 
its misfortunes and its pains; its peculiarities, generic and 
individual ; its own appropriate history, and its unchangeable 
destiny and fate. As the eye is supposed (wrongly) to be the 
most expressive of organs, so is the nose of man the most im- 
pressible. Tender in its affections, enlarged in its sympathies, 
soft in its character, it is in this foul and corrupt world more 
frequently subject to unpleasant than to pleasant influences, 
During one season of the year alone does nature provide it 
with enjoyments, and during the long cold winter it is pinched 
and maltreated by meteoric vicissitudes. It is asummer-bird, 
a butterfly, a flower, blossoming on the waste of man’s coun- 
tenance, but inhaling (not exhaling) odours during the bright 
period when other flowers are in bloom. During the whole 
of the rest of the year its joys are factitious, and whether they 
proceed from eau de Portugal, bouquet a la Reine, or Jean 
Marie Farina, it is but a sort of hothouse life the nose obtains, 
produced by stoves and pipes, till summer comes round again. 
Like all the sensitive, the nose is perhaps the most unfortunate 
of human organs. Placed in an elevated situation, it is sub- 
ject to all the rude buffets of the world; its tender organi- 
sation is always subject to disgusts. Boreas assails it, Sol 
burns it, Bacchus inflames it. Put forward as a leader in the 
front of the battle, men follow it blindly on a course which it 
is very often unwilling to pursue, and then blame it for 
every mischance. Whatever hard blows are given, it comes 
in for more than its share; and, after weeping tears of blood, 


has to atone for the faults of other members over which it has | 


nocontrol. The fists are continually getting it into scrapes ; 
its bad neighbour, the tongue, brings down indignation upon 
it undeserved ; the eyes play it false on a thousand occasions ; 
and the whole body corporate is continually poking it into 
situations most repugnant to its better feelings. The poor, 
unfortunate nose! verily, it is a sadly misused organ. It 
matters not whether it be hooked or straight, long or short, 
turned up or depressed, a bottle, a bandbox, a sausage, or 
the ace of clubs ; Roman, Grecian, English, French, German, 
or Calmuc, the nose is ever to be pitied for its fate below. 


Of his sentimental moods here is an instance :— 
HUMAN LIFE, 


Man wonders why it happens so often that in our first 
manhood disappointments, bitter as undeserved, fall upon us ; 
why we are crossed in honourable love, thwarted in noble 


drawn ; half-a-dozen phials and two or three glasses. Is it 
the chamber of a sick man? He must sleep sound if it be, 
for there is no noise—not even a breath; and all without is 
as still as death. There is awe in the silence; the candle 
sheds gloom, not light ; the damask hanging sucks up the 
rays, and gives nothing back ; they sink into the dark wood 
furniture : one could hear a mouse creep over the thick carpet ; 
but there is no sound! Is it the chamber of the dead? But 
where is the watcher? Away! and what matters it here ? 
No one will come to disturb the rest of that couch ; no brawl- 
ing voices, no creaking doors, will make vibrate the dull cold 
ear of death. Watch ye the living! The dead need no watch- 
ing : the sealed eyes and the clayed ears have sleep that cannot 
|be broken. But is it the watcher who comes back again 
through that slowly opening door? No, that is a man; and 
we give all the more sad and solemn tasks of life to women. 
| A young man, too, with the broad, free brow gathered into a 
| sad, stern frown. He comes near the bed; he draws slowly 
| back the curtain, and with the faint ray of the single candle 
streaming in, gazes down upon the sight beneath. There it 
| lies, the clay—animate, breathing, thoughtful, full of feelings, 
considerations, passions, pangs, not six-and-thirty hours be- 
fore. But now so silent, so calm, so powerfully grave; it 
| seems to seize in its very inertness upon the busy thoughts of 
| othef's, and chain them down to its own deadly tranquillity. It 
is the corpse of a man passed the prime, not yet in the decline, 
of life. The hair is grey, not white; the skin somewhat 
| wrinkled, but not shrivelled. The features are fine, but stern ; 
and there is the deep furrow of a frown between the eyebrows, 
| which even the pacifying hand of death has not been able to 
obliterate. He must have been a hard man, methinks. Yet 
| how the living gazes on the dead! How earnestly—how ten- 
\derly! His eyes, too, fill with tears. There must have been 
some kindly act done, some tie of gratitude or affection be- 
tween those two. It is very often that those who are stern, 
| but just, win regard more long-enduring, deeper seated, more 
| intense than the blandishing, light-minded man of sweet and 
| hollow courtesies. The tear overtops the eyelid, and falls upon 
| the dark shooting-jacket ; and then, bending down his head, 
he presses his lips upon the marble brow. A drop (of the 
| heart’s dew) will be found in the morning; for there is no 
| warmth in that cold forehead to dry it up. The curtains are 
| closed again; the room is once more vacant of breath. The 
image of human life upon the table, that decreasing taper, 
gutters down with droppings like those of a petrifying spring. 
| A spark of fire, like some angry passion of the heart, floats in 
the melted wax above, nourishing its flaming self by wasting 








ambition, frustrated in generous endeavour, distracted in a | that it dwells in. Then comes back the watcher, with bleared 
just course, denied our reasonable expectations. Some reply, | and vacant eyes, and lips that smell of brandy. She has sense 
It is a part of the original curse, and that we must go on enough yet to stop the prodigal consumer of her only com- 
struggling and grambling. Others—better and wiser men, and panion of the night; and sitting down, she falls asleep in the 
far more religious—find out that it is to wean us from earthly | presence of death, as if she were quite familiar with the grave, 
affections, which, when the world is in its spring loveliness, ‘and had wandered amongst the multitudes that lie beneath 
are apt to take too great a hold uponus. Both may be right; 
yet there may be something of training in it too. We have | ’ 
things to accomplish in our manhood, acourseto berun,acon-| /V00d Leighton. By Mary Howirr. London: 
test to fight out; and at that time of youth we are colts which | Simons and M‘Intyre. 
must be bitted and bridled, put at the longe, have the rollers| THE third volume of the singularly cheap “ Parlour 
between our jaws; and many a sore mouth and galled withers | Library’ contains a reprint of Mary Howirt’s Wood 
must be endured before we are fit for the hard rider, Fate, to | Leighton, a series of sketches of life in the country, 
get upon our back, and gallop us to the end of our career. | similar in design to Miss Mrrrorp’s Our Village. The 
Does not that filly sporting in the field think it very hard that | work is marked throughout by the peculiar characteris- 
are may not go on cantering up and down with her head held | ties of the author’s genius—simplicity of thought and 
seh at feels amorting re, or that she may nt go 9% language, an ever-present vein of true poetry, a hearty, 
desires for a filly—but must come and be Seda round and | unaffected love of nature, and s sympathy with humanpy 
round a ring, with a long whip at her hocks, and a drunken in all its shapes. 
horsebreaker in the middle, holding her from her joyous free- | adit . 
dom by along cord? Truly, prince oni inl t a hard | /4e Macdermots of Ballycloran. By Mr. A. TROLLOPE, 
case; but she was not made for her own service—nor was 3 vols, London, 1847. Newby. 

| As its title implies, an Irish story, of which the plot is 


man. 
And in his narrative a more vigorous passage could | the, a = - a Panag “ tot 
not be found than this striking opening of the first chap- 8 gta, Boag enggesill ong 08% 


7 . : pb invention. ition is ver d indeed. 
ter. It interests the reader’s curiosity at once, an S ~ mg - eo the See de 4 gos Pe — 
compels him to go on. | Se nave we seen such slovenly writing. y 
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A NIGHT SCENE. 


A solitary room at midnight : a single wax candle lighted on 
the table ; the stiff dull crimson silken curtains of the bed, close | 


page is crowded with tautologies. Whether Mr. TRoL- 
LOPE be boy or man, we know not ; but we suspect, nay, 
for his own sake we hope, the former, and that he has 
perpetrated the publication of this juvenile essay withe 
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out consulting his friends. Years will in such case 
bring both discretion and improvement, and at some 
future time, after much labour and study, we may have 
to welcome him to a_ respectable place among the 
novelists of his age. But if he have already reached 
maturity of years, his case is hopeless. 

It is quite unnecessary to go into detail either of the 
story or of the merits, or rather demerits, of this fiction. 
The perusal of every page we opened satisfied us in- 
stantly that it was not worth the further examination. 
Glaring faults and defects were obvious,- which would 
more than counteract any claims that could pos- 
sibly be preferred by story or conception of character. 
An author has no right to put himself into print until he 
has mastered the vehicle in which his thoughts are to be 
conveyed. It is not enough that his English be gram- 
matically correct ; something is demanded of him in the 
way of polish; he must possess some of the graces of 
style. In these Mr. TROLLOPE is so entirely wanting, 
that his work cannot and ought not to be endured. 





POETRY. 
Florentine Tales. Second Edition. London, 1847: 
Bentley. 

THERE are obvious reasons which prevent our usually 
noticing second editions; but in the case before us the 
book is not a second edition, though it professes to be 
80; it is, in reality, entirely a new work, and what is 
more, a book of an entirely new character. We were 
willing to admit that there was a certain degree of 
merit in the former work which appeared under the title 
of Tales from Boccaccio, with Modern Illustrations, but 
we condemned the book as being both grossly indecent, 
and in many passages absurdly contemptible ; the volume 
before us is of a widely different order ; the indelicacy 
is greatly, if not wholly, removed; and in place of the 
contemptible absurdities which disgraced the former 
work, we find a series of highly poetical pictures and a 
spirit of powerful sarcasm perhaps hardly to be matched 
for strength and bitterness in the whole compass of 
English literature. Another very remarkable pecu- 
liarity is, that scarcely any two copies agree. It seems as 
if a variety of persons had been continually altering the 
sheets while passing through the press, and there is 
intrinsic evidence that such was indeed the case; and 
while, perhaps, it may never be possible to trace exactly 
the authorship of so remarkable a production, it is quite 
clear that more than two or three hands have been en- 

gaged in it. 

We are by no means about to praise this volume. The 
story of the Abbott of Florence is, as we have before said, 
objectionable in itself; that of Saluestra scarcely less so; 
and few of the rest are more moral than those of M, 
MARMONTEL. Nor are the subjects rendered less ex- 
ceptionable by the mode of treating them adopted. 
Irony, ridicule, satire, and of an acrid character, are 
found in every page of the newly written Abbott of Flo- 
rence ; neither age, nor sex, nor station, seem exempt 


Its melancholy branches, and entwine 

Its dark leaves where the myrtle berries shine ; 
Then be the shade thrown backward, by the rays 
That beam from out the starlight of thine eyes. 
So that if all the past be dim and dark 

Look not upon it. Let bright hopes arise, 

And fan to vivid flame the dying spark 

Of bliss: for oh! to thee may yet be given 

All that love can to make this earth a heaven. 


There is in the poem of Saluestra a passage which 
should certainly be read in connection with this dedi- 
cation, and which, by a singular coincidence, is found 
only in those copies which have the dedication itself; in 
others it is replaced by a couple of stanzas, absolutely 
beneath contempt :— 


She was a tailor’s daughter—lowly born, 

At least men said so—they whose sires of old 
Had wielded lance and sword, and helmets worn ; 
Crafty in council, and in combat bold ; 

Killed men, and ransacked cities manifold. 

But they forgat that true nobility 

Stands not in mastery to grasp and hold, 

But doth in levelling pride’s distinctions lie, 

And fusing human-kind in one vast family. 

Shall I describe the lady * * * * * 


And o’er her Parian brow the dark bair flowing 

In long bright ringlets, her no more we see, 

For she hath long been gone where we are going ; 
And for her portrait now, I sketch from thee 
Aurora! sweeter, lovelier far than she, 

Nobler, and dowered with genius more divine, 

Yet scarce more blest than hers, thy destiny ! 

And wherefore speak of eyes that brightly shine, 
And forms all gracefulness, when I remember thine ! 


But as we have often spoken in terms of strong dis- 
praise of the spirit in which this book is written, we 
must not content ourselves with extracting passages in 
which the gentleness and the beauty of poetry alone are 
apparent. We must justify our critical remarks by 
citing a few stanzas from the Abbott which may shew 
the author to be “in the gall of bitterness.” What 
shall be said to the following remarks on the Vestiges of 
Creation :-—— 

This book, this very learned book, was made up 
By Ainsworth and Carlyle; those great twin stags 
Whose literary capital, when made up 

Would scarcely furnish stables for such nags 

As Pegasus. No matter, they keep trade up; 
And one his wit and one his wisdom brags. 

Their shares in the concern may thus be reckoned, 
Tom finds the first, and William finds the second ; 


This is hardly to be justified; nor are the sneers at 
Montcomery to be found in many copies. But if we 
condemn this, with how much severer energy do we feel 
called upon to denounce personalities so flimsily veiled 
as the following? Speaking of critics in Hades, or 
rather Purgatory, one of the authors says :— 


And Bilk, who carries on the Asinzum, 

With his small fry of seribblers, he was there ; 
Ah me! what misery it was to see ’em, 

With tomahawk and scalpel laying bare 

All authors who would neither feed nor fee ’em 





from the author’s severity; and while we cheerfully admit 
that the poems, as they now stand, are poems of unusual 
power and brilliancy, we must unhesitatingly condemn 
them for being written with nitric acid instead of ink. 
Here and there, however, there breathe forth accents of 
the most captivating tenderness. How exquisite is the 
sonnet in which the volume is dedicated “To AURORA,” 
a dedication, strange to say, wanting in many copies. 
We give it entire :— 
TO AURORA. 

If there be aught in all these lightsome lays 

Of high and true—of noble and divine— 

Breathing pure love—Aurora be it thine, 

And may it shadow forth the happy days 
Of thy bright future. If the cypress raise 





And praising those who did it, foul or fair : 
For though their means of literary slaughter 
Was weak, ’twas venomous,—bad bile and water ! 


There is no mistaking the animus with which such a 
flood of vitriol as this is poured out. What follows is 
as evidently in joke, though the joke is a savage one, 
and its mirth ought to be more apparent :— 


Poets were there in crowds. Old Rogers, too, 
Whose evil deeds admit the less excuse ; 

And take a deeper, darker, deadlier hue, 

In that he had no business with the muse. 

He can’t say, he had nothing else to do, 

And that he wrote his leisure to amuse ; 

The Nine he hints at, like a tame Bonassus, 

Don’t discount bills—what takes him to Parnassus ? 
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I wish he’d mind his bank, and Thom his loom, 
Talfourd bis briefs, and Swain his calicoes, 

And leave for better men a little room ; 

Bards are too crowded as the world now goes. 

O Barry Cornwall! stick to law. A gloom 

Comes o’er my mind, remembering the woes 

I’ve suffered from such men. Mark this,—he’ll burn his 
Fingers, who fees poetical attorneys ! 


Now, if the writer were not in joke here, he would 
have been far more ill-natured, but he would certainly 
be troubled to find “better men” than those whom he 
thus admonishes to mind theirown business. Many more 
passages might be extracted, equally shewing the cor 
sevum of this exasperating and exasperated writer. But 
we will conclude by giving him credit for a passage of 
such transcendant energy and occasional beauty, that 
the reader will not find it time lost to follow us. He is 
still speaking of the tortures of purgatory, and won- 
dering what becomes of greater criminals, when DANTE, 
who is introduced with a dignity and grandeur worthy 
of his great name, appears and offers to guide him to 
one region at least of hell. While contemplating the 
sufferings of the damned— 


And by those beds where poisonous plants were growing, 
And pale, sad sufferers wailed in endless pain, 

I saw two radiant forms with white robes flowing, 
One with bright hair flung back in grand disdain, 
And eye with righteous indignation glowing, 

And foot that passed through Hell without a stain ; 
And as he passed, he spurned the prostrate frames 
Of some amid that crew of evil names. 

And by his side moved on, in gentler guise, 

A spirit of milder glory, whose dark hair, 

Flowing in long dark tresses veiled her eyes, 

And I perceived the all too dazzling glare 

Of him she leaned on, tempered as the skies 

Of Andalusia, when the evening air 

Is lighted by the moonbeams, and the maids 

Of Seville dance beneath their orange shades. 


It is not often that modern poetry presents more 
magnificent painting than this. These are undoubtedly 
portraits from the life, and the very lines are alive with 
passion. We will pursue these heavenly strangers. 
Our poet asks his beatified guide who they are; and he 
gets the following significant reply :— 

And he to me—the twain thou dost behold 

All radiant passed through sorrows deep and long 
On earth, above; and, if I must withhold 

Their names, lest thou shouldst note them in thy song, 
Thus much thou mayst be of their story told: 

They see the pains of those who did them wrong ; 
And he, who hath forgiven his foes, doth still 

Hate with just hatred those who wrought her ill! 


This is Dantesque, but it is more energetic and fiercely 
passionate than Christian; and what follows has still 
less of the mild and tolerant spirit of Christianity. That 
it is all intensely personal, there cannot be a moment’s 
doubt. The writers do not intend that we should ever 
know to whom, in this part of the poem, reference is 
made,—and thus far it is well. The damned and the 
glorified pass before us as in a gorgeous picture, the splen- 
dour of which we admire without wishing for a key to 
so dark an enigma; and we only wish the writer or 
writers a more forgiving temper. 

Two of the sufferers (slanderers) are thus described :— 


And I beheld how, in the place of hair, 
Were matted vipers, rooted by their fangs. 
And oh! the wretchedness of that sad pair— 
Their looks of misery—their hopeless pangs ! 
But when they saw how the infernal air 

Was lighted by the glory which ever hangs 
Round the celestial visitants,—a curse 

Burst from the elder culprit, and the worse ! 


And then the sterner spirit stooped and tore 

Her snaky locks, and as, with hideous strain, 

They loosed their hold, forth streamed the putrid gore, 
From fang and flesh, then crawled they back again, 





And fastened on the scalp as heretofore, 
Hissing their vengeance to the cancerous brain ; 
While the vile slanderer filled the starless air 
With frantic screams of agonized despair. 


Danre himself never devised anything more terrific, 
and never poured forth the vials of his wrath with more 
hearty ii will than these frightful stanzas prove our 
author’s capacity to do. Our next and last extract shall 
exhibit a gradual softening away into a tenderness and 
pathos, which the reader will require after the excitement 
of such furious poetry. 


Then, frowning, he addressed her: ‘‘ I would tear 
From thy foul breast that sponge of venomous blood 
Thou call’st thy heart ; would cast it prostrate there, 
And trample it to its congenial mud ! 

But she whom thou hast wronged, the pure and fair, 
Forgives thee, and would save thee if she could.” 
And while he spake I saw the gentle tears 

Fall from the lovelier stranger’s lustrous spheres. 
Celestial drops—and healing as they fell! 

Like halcyon wings, that bring on sunny weather, 
They called up smiles of calmness even in hell i 

But once—but only once they dropped—and never 
Again such soothing balm can come.—’Tis well. 
And those blest spirits floated off together 

Into the azure heaven ; and I returned 

To where the purgatorial furnace burned ! 


We have done enough, we imagine, to justify both 
our praise and our censure. We never desire again to 
see another such book, but we do trust that the extra- 
ordinary powers which have been manifested, and abused 
in it, may be put to wiser and better ends. 





RELIGION. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, §c. By JEREMY 

Taytor. A new Edition. Oxford: Parker. 
A CHEAP pocket edition of one of the most beautiful 
books in our language, where the loftiest teachings of 
religion and the purest morals are conveyed in the 
richest language, which often melts into the finest poetry 
and often rises to the loftiest eloquence. It is a book to 
be read by every Christian for its sentiments, for its ex- 
hortations, to be studied by every scholar for its compo- 
sition, and to be referred to by every gentleman for its 
wonderful wisdom. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The School in its Relations to the State, the Church, and 
the Congregation. London: Murray. 
A TIMELY, temperate, and admirably-reasoned argu- 
ment on the question now so unhappily agitating the 
country, and in the discussion of which a spirit has been 
manifested that bodes ill for the hopes of those who, 
above all things, desire the intellectual and moral pro- 
gress of the community. It is plain now that the zeal 
for educating the people, of which the Dissenters used 
to boast, was no real love of education, but simply a 
desire to bring proselytes to their chapels. They now 
say that they would rather the people should perish 
body and soul in ignorance than there should be a 
chance of any, save themselves, having a share in the 
teaching of them. They are now for leaving education 
to voluntary efforts, and this in the face of the fact 
that the system has been tried for twenty years, and has 
left England the least educated country in Europe. But 
the anti-educationists have at Jeast taken up a position 
about which there can be no mistake. They have put 
forth a distinct principle, upon which issue must be 
joined, and aich admits of no concession or com- 
promise. They object now to any interference by the 
State for the purpose of popular education. All objec- 
tions to the details of the Government plan are sunk, 
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therefore, in this grand objection. We are glad that this 
is the question now demanding solution. It is intel- 
ligible ; it will compel every man to range himself on 
the one side or the other. For our own part, having 
made all matters relating to social progress a prominent 
feature of Tue Critic, we cannot hesitate which to 
choose. Believing that by education only can any solid 
advancement in social happiness and moral excellence 
be achieved by the brutalized and ignorant masses of 
our population,—that voluntary efforts have failed to 
meet the necessities of the mischief,—that education is 
the duty of the State, and that only the resources of the 
State are adequate to the emergency,—we side cordially 
and confidently with those who, without distinction of 
sect or party, have come forward to maintain this doc- 
trine, and to aid the Government for the time being in 
its endeavours to apply it practically in laying the foun- 
dations of a system of national education. 

And as a generous, truthful, and candid statement of 
the question now at issue, and as explanatory of the 
plans of the Government, which have been so grievously 
misrepresented by its unscrupulous opponents, we com- 
mend this pamphlet to the careful perusal of our readers. 
It is said to be from the pen of Mr. Kay Suvtt.e- 
wortH. As the most interesting part, we take his very 
explanatory account of the measures proposed, and in 
which it will puzzle the most acute to discover the dan- 
gerous violations of religious liberty which are so pro- 
fusely prophesied of it :— 

In order to remdve the scruples, which certain noncon- 
formist bodies might entertain to the acceptance of aid, par- 
taking in their conceptions of the nature of religious endow- 
ment, the government, as we have described in the second 
chapter, have carefully provided that their inspectors shall not 
examine the religious instruction in such schools, and have 
made all grants to dissenters arising out of the recent minutes, 
On requirements relating to literary instruction alone. The 
certificate of the managers of the school, that they are satisfied 
with the state of the religious knowledge, is accepted in the 
stead of any examination. While, therefore, the school will be 
under the direction of managers selected from the congregation, 
and its religious instruction will be ordered according to their 
unfettered discretion, they may obtain assistance towards the 
improvement of the literary instruction of the scholars on con- 
dition only of giving proof of the efficiency of such secular 
instruction. The Committee of Council will accede to the 
desire of the managers of Church of England schools, that the 
children of dissenters shall be admitted to the privileges con- 
templated to these minutes, without being required to learn the 
Catechism or Liturgy of the church, if their parents object. 
If it should be found, that in any parish a Church of England 
school alone exists, that this school is aided by the government, 
and that there are communicants of dissenting congregations 
too poor to provide for the education of their children, and 
who cannot conscientiously permit them to attend a school in 
which instruction in the Catechism and Liturgy is required 
from all the scholars, it would become their lordships to in- 
quire whether the managers of the school feel themselves under 
the obligation of duty to enforce thiscondition. Such a result 
would be to be regretted, and it is believed would be rare ; but 
if it existed, it would become the government to deliberate in 
what way education could be provided for the children of 
religious parents, who conscientiously objected to permit their 
children to be taught the Catechism and Liturgy of the church. 
Every school committee will continue to hold in its own hands 
the power of selecting and dismissing the master; of deter- 
mining the organisation, discipline, course of instruction, and 
methods of teaching, to be adopted in the school ; of selecting 
the books ; dismissing the pupil-teachers or stipendiary moni- 
tors ; in fact, of regulating in all respects its affairs. In the 
selection of the inspector who may visit the school, the go- 
vernment will consult the Education Committee, or other 
central authority watching over the interest of the schools of 
each religious communion. The inspector will act under instruc- 
tions restraining him from all interference with the discipline 
and management of the school. He will have no authority to 
direct, and will not be permitted even to advise, unless invited to 





' 


do so by the school cornmittee. With these precautions against 
the exactions of authority, he will not fail to be useful to all 
schools which he may visit, by skilfully placing under the 
light of a searching examination, conducted in the presence 
of the managers, the actual condition of the school. The results 
of his experience will be available for their instruction and 
guidance. If they desire the assistance of the government to 
enable them to provide for the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers, 
he will become the organ of an impartial communication with 
the Committee of Council. If the master desire to present 
himself for examination for the certificate necessary to an aug- 
mentation of his salary, the inspector will inform him what are 
the studies to be pursued, and the standard of acquirements to 
be attained in order to procure this benefit for himself and for 
the school. If the augmentation of salary be granted, it will 
be withdrawn in any year in which the managers refuse a cer- 
tificate of their satisfaction in the conduct of the master and of 
his attention to his duties. For a similar cause the stipend of 
the pupil teacher will cease. Yet the master and his assistant 


; are described by the objectors to this measure, as subservient 





to the authority of the executive, to a degree menacing the 
liberties of the country. It is, on the contrary, difficult to 
conceive any system by which the sympathies of the religious 
congregations could be more carefully consulted—by which 
their discretion could be left more completely unfettered—or 
which could afford effectual assistance, on terms more condu- 
cive to the interests of civil and religious liberty. Considerable 
effort has been made to produce an impression that the Esta- 
blished Church of England will chiefly derive advantage from 
the administration of the parliamentary grant, according to the 
minutes for August and December, 1846; yet, in point of the 
extent of the requirements, which are conditions of grants 
under those minutes, the advantage is certainly on the side of 
schools not connected with the Established Church. In 
British and Dissenting schools, the inspector will not examine 
the religious instruction. If the managers certify that they 
are satisfied with the state of the religious knowledge of the 
pupil-teachers, the Committee of Council will not require fur- 
ther proof of proficiency, or that any catechism shall be used, 
or any particular form of religious instruction adopted, be- 
yond the daily reading of a portion of the Scriptures in the 
school. When the managers of British or Dissenting schools 
certify that the apprentice has been attentive to his religious 
duties, no requirement is to be made as to his attendance on 
any particular place of Divine worship. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the conditions of grants to Dissenting schools are 
much less stringent than those imposed on schools connected 
with the Church of England. It has a'so been represented, 
that, by these minutes, the clergy of the Established Church 
will enjoy a large amount of patronage and influence. The 
fact that they are required to assist the inspector in examining 
the religious knowledge of the pupil-teachers in Church of 
England schools, and, at the close of every year, to certify that 
the apprentices have been attentive to their religious duties, 
has been represented as conferring on the clergy an inordinate 
power, and a patronage so extensive as to threaten religious 
liberty. But the parochial minister has no authority in Church 
of England schools, in this or any other particular, which is 
not confided to the managers in British or Dissenting schools. 
Whatever patronage or influence is to be enjoyed by the 
clergy in the one case, is conferred on the managers in the 
other. In the arrangement itself there is perfect equality. 
We have made these remarks, without questioning whether 
it is in any degree fair to represent this power to award cer- 
tificates of the state of the religious knowledge of pupil- 
teachers, and of their attention to their religious duties, as a 
means of dispensing patronage and exercising influence. Such 
a representation involves a charge of corruption against the 
parochial clergy, and not less by inference against the mana- 
gers of British and Dissenting schools. The zeal of the clergy 
and managers of schools for the religious instruction of the 
children of their congregations, is, in the mind of a controver- 
sialist, a corrupt ingenuity in entangling souls in the meshes 
of a spiritual policy. Her Majesty’s advisers have not doubted 
that the predominating feeling among the clergy, as well as 
among the managers of dissenting schools, would be a simple 
desire that the scholars should become thoroughly grounded in 
the doctrines, precepts, and evidences of Christianity, and 
should derive from their aequaintance with the material world 
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a confirmation of their faith, and weapons with which to repel | of New Haven.” The ordination sermon was preached 
infidelity ; but that they have not conceived that they could | by Rey. Leonard Bacon, the pastor of the church, who 
resort to a perversion of the authority confided to them, sim- | appropriately chose for his subject the Apostle PauL 
ply to bribe poor children to be of their party, without being | appearing among the philosophers and sects at Athens, 
of their faith. But if any disparity should arise in the oppor- | 3 suggestion quite in consonance with the sound words 


tunities for the exercise of the supposed degenerate authority, | 2nd mature Christian wisdom which shortly after fell 

that could be attributed only to one of two causes,—either to | fom the lips of the new president in his inauguration 

the fact that the condition of society in England is such that, | di P Th ked b os 

by voluntary association, the Church of England has both the | seneene. 2 SERRON WES ENRENSR FD SRHna Oe. 
| the part of the preacher, with occasional passages of 


means and the will to erect and support more schools than the | 
dissenting communions; or to the fact that certain bodies of | eloquence, though the thought does not always fill out 


Dissenters might, on whatever ground, refuse to participate in | the forms of expression. The unity given to science by 
the advantages offered to them by the government. If this the Christian Revelation was very happily urged. A few 
disparity arose from the state of society, and were attributable | personal remarks at the close might, we think with the 
to the greater numbers, wealth, and zeal of members of the | Observer newspaper, have been spared. We feel, par- 
Established Church, that would not constitute a political in- | ticularly after the perusal of the discourse, which so 
justice, for it would be strictly consistent with the equitable | completely justifies itself and the man, that they were 
principle of applying the assistance of government in aid of unnecessary. Dr. Bacon attributes to his friend of 
voluntary exertions. It is difficult to conceive how the advo- thirty-three years the happiest qualifications for his new 
cates of the voluntary system could object that the number and duty, the modesty of youth ripening, through early 





the efficiency of schools for the poor in any religious comimu- | 
nion should bear any exact relation to the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their supporters, and should carry with them what- 
ever legitimate influence such institutions can afford. On the 
other hand, if such disparity should arise from the determina. | 
tion of Dissenters to reject the aid of the government, this | 


| struggles of conscience, to the calm possession of the 
| studies of manhood,—these strengthened by liberal and 


| generous culture, by the intercourse of learned men, and 


the softening influences of distance and new prospects 


in foreign travel. What more could be desired? Dr. 
Bacon thinks “ there are particulars in which prepara- 


would obviously be a self-inflicted privation, by no means in- | ~ 9 
herent in the measure. Such an objection has its parallel in | 100 for the work might have seemed more perfect. 

the opinions of those who object to any increase of religious | What are they which could be added to so symmetrical 
endowments, or rather to the principle of religious endowment | @ character of the scholar and the Christian? Why, to 
from resources in any degree national. That a minority | unite MeELaNncrHon and LuTHer in one, though for 


should suffer for conscience-sake the deprivation of its worldly | aught we see, there is enough of the Luruer for the 


substance, or place itself in a position of persevering protest 
against institutions sanctioned by experience and supported by 
the law, must probably be the inevitable result of that free- 
dom of opinion and action, private and public, which is happily 
secured to individuals and associations by the English consti- 
tution. But deference to such a minority is a question of 
public convenience and practical statesmanship. Few are 
prepared to appropriate to purely secular uses the tithes and 
other endowments of the Established Church. In such a case 
as the present, the minority would simply deprive itself volun- 
tarily of its share of the means destined by the state to aug- 
ment the resources of private charity. It is obviously within 
the power of the minority to shew its attachment to its own 
principles, by the increased personal sacrifices of its members | 
to fill the void which its rejection has occasioned. But it is | 
impossible to admit, as a sufficient objection to the adoption | 
of any measure which does not violate the first principles of 
justice, and which the majority conceive tends to the general | 
advantage, the fact that a protesting minority claim the high- | 
est sanctions for the scruples which induced them to undergo 
privation, or submit to the spoiling of their goods for con- | 
science-sake. | 





— — - } 
The Fancy Knitter. By Miss Date. London. 
A volume of very minute directions for knitting every | 
imaginable variety of “stitch,” profusely illustrated | 
with diagrams; doubtless very interesting to ladies, but | 


very unintelligible to us. 
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not well be spared. 


Discourses and Addresses at the Ordination of the Rev. 


Theodore Dwight Woolsey, LL.D. to the Ministry of | 
the Gospel, and his Inauguration as President of Yale | 


College, October 21, 1846. Published by order of | 

the Corporation. New Haven, 1846. 8vo. pp. 100. | 
Tue late President Day, of Yale College, resigned his | 
office as head of that institution in August last, when | 
Professor Woo.tsrey was chosen to succeed him, and, 
according to the usage of the College, was ordained to 
the ministry before entering upon the duties of his new 
office. The two events uniting—the ordination and the 
inauguration—lent a double interest to the proceedings 
of the day of the solemnities. These were performed 
“in the house of worship belonging to the First Church 





purpose latent in our Menancruon. Says Dr. 
| BAcon :— 


But perhaps that which you have not could hot have been 
' gained without invoiving some positive disqualification. Had 
‘your boyhood known the harsh discipline of poverty, forcing 
| the stronger and sterner elements of character into a prema- 
_ture development—had you, by the voice of inexorable duty, 
been called away from academic leisure, and placed, while yet 
_astripling, in some high post of militant service for the church 


| —had you been found, as in such a case you would surely 


have been found, doing your part, and quitting yourself like 
a man, in the moral conflicts upon which our age has fallen— 
had you thus taught the infidel, the drunkard, the profane to 
hate you, and to mingle your name with their ribaldries—had 
ultraists and radicals of one sort and another, dreading your 
influence, spit out their venom against you—had_ the apostles 
of godless and destructive dogmas, that would demoralise 
society and undermine the state, honoured you with their 
maledictions—had the guardians of lifeless traditions in the- 
ology, the money-changers in the temple courts, setters-up of 
images and hollow impositions in the church, learned to fear 
you as the scourge of God—then, though doubtless you 
would have had some qualifications which as yet you have not, 
you would have gained those qualifications at the expense of 
something of that accurate and thorough scholarship ; and not 
only so, but you might have been, perhaps, in some respects, 
too much of a man for us; we might have feared, and wisely 
feared, to put you in this place; we might even have thought, 
and you might have thought with us, that your influence had 
grown too high tobe transplanted, and that you had shaped 
for yourself a sphere of light and power from which you could 


If, in other circumstances, Professor WooLSEY might 
have been too much of a man for the College, we cannot 
admit the inference, after the careful study of his ad- 
dress, that he is now too little a one for the presidency. 
No such suggestion was intended ; on the contrary, the 
sermon is generous in praise of the new incumbent. 

The other addresses—on extending the right hand of 
fellowship, by Rev. THeopuHitus Smiru; the ordina- 
tion charge, by Rev. Dr. Porter, of Farmington; the 
address by the late President—were all appropriate to 
the several occasions. 

We pass to the discourse of President WooLsEy, 
which is a clear and life-giving exposition of the true 
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principles and practice of education, rising from indi- 
vidual particulars to the sum of the whole in the crown- 
ing science of divinity. Rarely have we met with any 
address, intended for a particular occasion of the kind, 
so felicitous in all its parts. Its tone and temper are 
admirable. There is no local limitation in its views, 
no narrow-minded sectarianism, but those principles of 
Christian conservatism fully indicated which must be 
the bulwarks of all Christian sects. A zealous Romanist 
may read this with pleasure, and what Calvinist can 
find fault with it? The idea is one which we have been 
long looking to see unfolded—the recognition of Chris- 
tianity as the very vital element of all literature. “‘ What I 
aim at,” says President WooLsry, “is a matter which, 
if it can be ascertained at all, must have an application 
to all teachers, notwithstanding their special traits of 
character—to all colleges, notwithstanding special dif- 
ferences of organization—to training everywhere, not- 
withstanding the peculiarities of national institutions and 
manners. It is to find out, if possible, what a mind, 
thoroughly trained itself, and taught by experience, 
would say respecting education in colleges, when it} 
looked at them from a Christian sphere, and contem- 
plated them in their bearings on the best interests of 
men.” 

The natural development of Christianity in the life 
takes two forms (is the language of the discourse), the 
prevalence of either of which too exclusively is attended 








with evil: the one tendency is to retirement, to religious 
abstraction, to individual culture, to quietism; the | 
other to active practical benevolence by intercourse with | 
the world. Bothof these are Christian virtues : the one as 
root, the other as flower. The man who is not self-centred | 
will be irregular in his benevolence, and sometimes mis- | 
take evil for good. We may adapt the remark of | 
Bo.incBroKkeE in his Letters on History. “Genius 
without the improvement, at least, of experience, is what | 
comets once were thought to be, a blazing meteor, irre- | 
gular in his course, and dangerous in his approach ; of | 
no use to any system, and able to destroy any. Mere | 
sons of earth, if they have experience without any know- | 
ledge of the history of the world, are but half scholars | 
in the science of mankind, and if they are conversant 
in history without experience, they are worse than igno- 
rant—they are pedants.”” 

The passage on training should be written over the | 
doors of all our schools and colleges. 





The Christian instructor will value ¢raining more than | 
knowledge. For every use which we can make of our minds, | 
a principle is worth far more than the knowledge of a thousand | 
applications of the principle; a habit of thinking far more | 
than a thousand thoughts to which the habit might lead ; the | 
increase of a power far more than a multitude of things ac- | 
complished by the power. For the principle, the habit, and 
the power, once possessed, are a part of the mind, and go with | 
it in its never-ending progress, while the knowledge and the | 
attainments may be soon forgotten, or become useless. So it | 
is in this world, and so it may be in the next. He who enters 
into another life with a great stock of knowledge only, may 
find it all superseded by higher forms of knowledge which he 
has no power to acquire; while he who should begin a new 
existence with his mind a mere blank leaf, but with perfectly 
disciplined powers, would soon be grappling with the philo- 
sophy of heaven. Just as the principle of goodness is more 
desirable than a million good acts without it, if you could 
suppose such a thing—and that because the principle is eternal 
and the acts mere passing events,—just so the principles of 
sound thinking are more desirable than the greatest attain- 
ments of the most knowing among mankind. The mind is 
not to be thought of in education as a reservoir, a something 
merely receptive, but as a living spring, capable, under proper 
management, of throwing out larger and better streams. The 
mind too, as trained, is fitted to explore higher truths with 
safety, while mere knowledge puffs up, leads to nothing better, 
and, indeed, in the early periods of life, tends to exclude 





better things. The highly disciplined man never thinks that 
he knows everything, never thinks that everything can be 
known, and is therefore modest, teachable, and believinge 
The man who has stores of knowledge, without a well-trained 
mind, can hardly escape from self-conceit, and is liable to 
credulity or scepticism. It is needless to say which of these 
habits is most allied to the truly philosophical spirit or most 
favourable to Christian faith,—to the reception of the gospel 
as a little child. 


Without some guiding principles there may be much 
knowledge, but there will be little wisdom. Neither 
are these principles so far to seek, or so abstract as the 
terms of philosophers would sometimes lead us to sup- 
pose. A thorough appreciation of the scientific expres- 
sion is of the highest value, but each man has a guide 
within in a loyal conscience, and the best text-book at 
his right hand in the Bible. Calmly to reflect, to sume 
mon up all the powers, to bring to bear the full force of 
individual character, is to act wisely and consistently, 
There are many men acting according to the rules of 
PLato, who have never heard of his name. Education, 
with them, may have been the discipline of sorrow, or 
the necessity of a struggle with the world. How much 
intellect is there in a sensitive conscience ! 


The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong-siding champion, Consciones. A 
* * * 


Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. 


Another topic of the discourse is the necessity for a 
cultivation of all the faculties. ‘“ Christianity is the great 
harmony in this world of God. It causes a harmony 
between the soul and him: it causes a harmony in the 
soul between the reason and the desires. Can it be 
doubted then that it calls us to polish this ‘ bright jewel 
of the mind’ on all sides. It is the grand beautifying 
principle ; and as in the moral system, it aims at making 
a beautiful whole out of rightly arrayed members, so in 
the microcosm of a single mind, must it aim at the pro- 
duction of beauty,—at a union and unity of propor- 
tionately developed facts.” The neglect of this is the 
simple explanation of the various isms of the day. 

We trust the highly important suggestions in the fol- 
lowing pregnant hints of a deficiency in the popular 
systems of education, will net be lost sight of :-— 


I refer to our imperfect training of the feeling for the beau- 
tiful, to our neglect of the important field of literary criticism. 
What we do is to open the fountains of elegant writing in 
prose and verse which the ancients have left us; to accustom 
the student to a correct style, by pointing out his faults in 
composition ; and to teach the art of rhetoric, both in the 
theory and in the examination of one of the masterpieces of 
antiquity. But our teaching in the classics does little else but 
call into use those faculties which are concerned in discovering 
the sense of an author; and leaves the taste to imbibe that 
insensible and unconscious improvement, which grows out of 
familiarity with the beautiful; our exercises in composition 
can be only the exemplification of the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric ; while our rhetoric itself, having a practical end— 
persuasion—in view, concerns itself rather with the most 
effective arrangement of words, thoughts, and arguments, than 
with the laws of perfection in art. And, indeed, we are able 
to do but little more ; for strange as it is, there is a woeful 
deficiency of works in the science of the beautiful in our lan- 
guage. The French school of taste and its English imitators 
are now exploded; the last century and its philosophy pro- 
duced no works on taste which at this time satisfy our minds ; 
while the few specimens of just criticism with which the pre- 
sent age has supplied us, are chiefly oracular fragments of 
writers, who either judge intuitively and have no theory, or 
who have never published their theory to the world. And 
then even in the lower department of the history of literature, 
there are, I believe, no text-books accessible, which meet all 
our wants. As for the laws of the beautiful in music, archi- 
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tecture, sculpture, and painting, they are quite out of our view ; 
we have scarcely contemplated them as having anything to do 
with the training of that ‘‘ divine particula aure,” which 
might in this world be educated to behold, both here and 
hereafter, the wondrously beautiful and grand forms which fill 
the creation of God. The result of all this is, that the logical 
faculty has too much pre-eminence in our education ; we train 
up those who will reason correctly, and it may be forcibly, at 
the bar and in the pulpit; but they become hard dry men, 
—men who will neither receive nor give pleasure from their 
elegance of taste, and refined appreciation of art. This evil 
is not likely to be soon corrected, as is made probable by its 
universality, and by the fact that the still reigning philosophy 
has another end—the useful—almost exclusively in view. But 
we can still make some resistance, even if it be an imperfect 
one, to the evil. We can teach the classics more with reference 
to elegance of style and artistic arrangement. We can bring 
the fine arts within the range of education. We can make use 
of sound works on the laws of taste as they arise, and thus 
oppose the influence of that unhealthy and unreflecting school, 
which decides everything by feeling only, without being aware 
of a single law. And when we have a system in this neglected 
department which will bring it to the level of the others, we 
may expect the happiest results. There will then be a class 
of educated men, whose minds, through the study of the beau- 
tiful in art, will be brought into unison with the beautiful in 
conduct and morals, who will be alive to impressions derived 
from the harmony of a perfect nature, and averse to those dis- 
cords which oppose the Christian spirit of love. What the 
ancients meant to do by the element of music in their system, 
will then be accomplished. We cannot doubt, if a number of 
men of a delicate ear for musical sounds were suddenly, in the 
midst of an altercation, to hear some noble harmony, that it 
would compose, subdue, pacify, and tend to unite them. And 
in the same way, a body of men, of tastes at once delicate and 
healthy, would mitigate the fierceness of political and theolo- 
gical strife in our country, and by their elevated standard 
would tend to make us feel that kind of cultivation to be ne- 
cessary in which we are now most deficient. That the taste 
must be more and more cultivated in this country is apparent. 
But the danger now is, that the vocation will fall into bad 
hands ; that either a taste will be promoted which has only to 
do with externals,—with sensual and not with spiritual beauty ; 
or that an erratic wildfire, miscalled taste, without laws or a 
rationale, will seat itself in the throne of criticism.* 
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Outlines of the Geography of Plants: with particular In- 
quiries concerning the Native Country, the Culture, and 
the Uses of the Principal Cultivated Plants on which 
the Prosperity of Nations is based. By F.J.F. MEYEN, 
Ph.D. M.D. late Extraordinary Professor of Botany 
in the University of Berlin, &c. Translated by Mar- 
GARET JOHNSTON. London: Printed for the Ray 
Society. 

THAT we may be enabled to introduce to the readers of 

Tue Critic books of extraordinary interest and value, 

of which they can obtain a knowledge from no other 

source, we have joined the Ray Society, an association 
formed for the purpose of publishing, for the use of the 
members only, rare and costly works on Natural History 
upon which no publisher would be likely to venture. 

Of them, as they are delivered, we purpose to present 

such particulars, with such extracts, as the readers of 

Tue Critic will be curious to learn; and since to most 

of them the volumes themselves will be inaccessible, it 

is our intention to devote to their sealed pages consider- 
ably more space than we deem it necessary to give to 
books that are published for the public, and which may 
be procured of the booksellers. 

The first of the series which we introduce to our readers 
is Dr. Mgyen’s Botanical Geography, alike on account 








_ * For this notice of a valuable work just published in America, we are 
indebted to a clever journal lately established there, called “ The Lite- 
rary World.”’ 





the reputation of the author, the importance of the 
subject, and the interest of the book; and we shall go 
through it carefully, continuing the notice from time to 
time, as other claims upon our space of more temporary 
urgency may permit. 

Botanical Geography is the science which investigates 
the conditions according to which plants are distributed 
over the surface of the earth. ‘The name was given to 
it by Humsoxpt, who first directed attention to its 
importance. 

t is observed that plants are distributed according to 
latitude, the proportion increasing as we advance towards 
the equator. Thus Lapland has 1,100 plants; Den- 
mark, smaller but further south, 3,034 plants; France 
has 5,800: while in the East Indies alone have been 
collected upwards of 6,000. 

Extraordinary progress has been made of late years 
towards the desirable object of ascertaining the total 
number of plants upon the surface of the known por- 
tions of the globe. In the time of Linn avs only 8,000 
species were known. ‘To the present time the list has 
extended to upwards of 80,000 species. It is probable 
that not one half have been catalogued. MEryYEN has 
no doubt that the earth’s surface contains more than 
200,000 species of plants. 

On looking at the distribution of this enormous num- 
ber of forms of vegetable life, the first fact that strikes 
us is, that Nature, under similar circumstances, always 
produces similar, often even the same forms. 

When we enquire into the causes of this peculiar dis- 
tribution, some are manifest, but others remain inexpli- 
cable. When a plant is taken from a hot country and 
flourishes in our hot-houses, but dies in our gardens, we 
discover at once one cause of the difference in the vege- 
tation. But we have not yet discovered what it is in the 
physiology of the plant which prevents its living in 
England as well as in the tropics. Heat alone does not 
explain it, for we see the Cactacee growing in the torrid 
zone, and there ascending mountains and flourishing in 
a climate which corresponds with that of the Alpine 
regions of Lapland, where not an individual of the spe- 
cies will grow. 

Bearing in mind these observations, the reader will be 
prepared to follow Mr. MEYEN in his examination of the 
facts presented by the face of Nature, and he devotes the 
first part of his essay to the consideration of “the con- 
ditions of climate which determine the presence and dis- 
tribution of plants.” 

Conditions of climate, particularly of heat and mois- 
ture, are the chief causes which determine the station 
and distribution of plants. This will be best understood 
by quoting his description of 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF HEAT. 


If we consider generally the phenomenon of the heating of 
the atmosphere, we should find a regular distribution of heat 
from the maximum within the tropics to the minimum at the 
poles ; but this is in reality by no means the case. There are 
two principal causes for this departure from law—the winds, 
and the quantity of moisture. The influence of the winds can 
nowhere be better observed than in the regions where the 
monsoons prevail, as on the southern coasts of China, just on 
the limits of the tropics. At Canton and Macao, where the tem- 
perature of the air in summer, even at night, seldom falls under 
22 deg. Reaum.; in a country where the palm grows, where 
the sugar-cane, the Nelumbium speciosum, the orange, and 
all the delicious fruits of the south are cultivated, and where 
the enclosures of the gardens and fields on the borders of the 
tiver are formed of the banana, the orange, the pomegranate 
and myrtle hedges, the temperature during the north-east mon- 
soon sometimes falls so low, that in the morning, particularly 
after a clear night, when the radiation of heat has been consi- 
derable, the leaves of the banana are seen hanging down brown 
and withered. However, this low temperature, which kills even 
tropical plants, fortunately lasts but a few hours ; for as soon 
as the sun re-appears, the the temperature rises again to 12 
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or 15 deg. Reaum. and often before mid-day the frosted 
banana is again in full splendour, its blighted leaves have re- 
covered, and even their beautiful green partly returns. As 
the prevailing north-east wind causes an extremely dry atmo- 
sphere, the sky at this season (the months of November and 
December) is almost cloudless, and at night, though it is the 
season of our greatest darkness, the stars at Canton shine 
with the most peaceful light, and there is no deposit of watery 
vapour. The new psychrometer shews there a difference of 
6 and 7 deg. Reaum. a—phenomenon which is not known 
with us. But this dryness is so excessive, that the skin of the 
parts of the body exposed to the open air, cracks and the 
blood oozes out, as is the case in the high plains of the Cor- 
dilleras, where one cannot travel against the wind unless 
closely wrapped up in woollen garments. 


But the hourly progress of daily temperature is as im- 
portant to be noted as the maxima and minima. An in- 
stance of this is found in its effects on 


THE VEGETATION OF SEA-COASTS. 

It is a generally acknowledged fact that the climate of the 
sea-coast is not so cold as that of an inland district in the 
same latitude ; and upon this is founded the distinction be- 
tween inland and coast climates. The phenomenonis, shortly, 
the following: the atmosphere near the sea is never heated 
during the day to the same degree as it is at a place in the 
same latitude distant from the sea; but it is in the same pro- 
portion less cooled through the night, and the result is not a 
colder, but a warmer climate than the neighbouring place in the 
interior possesses. The absence of the extremes of daily heat 
and cold also diminishes the great difference between the an- 
nual maxima and minima, and thus is produced a climate which 
is suitable to many plants of warmer zones. Some examples 
will explain what has been said. It is well known that the 
myrtle thrives very well in Ireland-—indeed, almost as well as 
in Portugal ; while with us, though in the same latitude as 
Ireland, it does not stand in the open air, and requires great 
attention. And again, the laurel grows in England, where 
the grape seldom ripens, and all kinds of fruit are very indif- 
ferent ; on the contrary, while with us the noble vine succeeds, 
and the apples and pears are excellent, the laurel can only be 
grown in green-houses. These examples are sufficient to shew 
how important the diminution of the maxima and minima of 
diurnal heat is to the distribution of vegetation. The explana- 
tion of the phenomenon is this: when the air is very dry, and 
its transparency seldom diminished by clouds, the rays of 
light and heat can very easily penetrate it; and therefore it 
will be very considerably heated by day, and cooled by night, 
as the heat can radiate towards the clear sky from the earth 
without any obstruction. But the difference between the ex- 
tremes of daily heat is smaller the more moisture the air con- 
tains, first, because the low clouds moderate and partly pre- 
vent the transmission of the rays of light ; and secondly, ob 
servations have shewn that the loss of heat during the night 
by radiation is compensated in a peculiar manner. When the 
atmosphere is cooled in consequence of the radiation of heat 
from the earth, its watery particles are precipitated, and their 
latent heat, returning again by radiation to the cooled air, 
warms it again. 


It is to the mean temperature of different seasons that 
we must look for a correct idea of the climate and vege- 
tation of a place. To ascertain this, HUMBOLDT resorted 
to an ingenious scheme, which shewed, by means of 
curved lines, the various temperatures in different parts 
of the world, so that the eye discovers the variations at a 
glance, as well as the comparative average temperature 
of the different localities. He connected by a line all the 
places having an equal degree of heat, and these lines he 
called isothermal lines, that is, lines of equal heat. The 
results were curious. 

It appeared that, in the northern hemisphere, all the 
east coasts are colder than the west coasts. The lines 
do not run straight, but in curves. ‘They rise in their 
course from the eastern coast of America towards western 
Europe, but sink again towards the south in the interior 
of the continent, and that so quickly, that Scotland lies 
in the same isothermal line as Poland, and England as 
Hungary. 








But HumBotont carried this happy idea of exhibiting 
climate by lines a step further. It was desirable to see, 
also, the places which, though in different latitudes, pos- 
sess the same summer or winter temperature. He there- 
fore connected these places by two other lines, which he 
called respectively isochimenal (or equal cold), and iso- 
theral (or equal heat). The reader will be pleased to bear 
in mind the meaning of the three terms, because they 
will be used frequently as giving the means of readily 
shewing the comparative distribution of vegetation. 

Applying the line to the limit of perpetual snow on 
mountains as a fixed point from which to start, the result 
was remarkable. 


THE LINE OF PERPETUAL SNOW. 


The points of the snow-limit of different mountains from the 
polar regions to the equator, when connected by lines, form 
a curve, the plane of which will surround the globe like a 
dome. This dome sinks as low as the level of the sea in polar 
regions, where a permanent and impenetrable mass of ice op- 
poses all progress. But on the continents of the arctic zone 
the limit of the perpetual snow is not on the level of the sea; 
under the most favourable circumstances this is the case in 
81 deg. north latitude, on the northern side of Spitzbergen. 
This dome rises most considerably above the level of the sea 
under the equator; its elevation there, according to Baron 
von Humboldt’s observations, is usually about 14,760 feet. 
But more recent observations, both in the south of Peru, and 
on the Himalayas of India, shew-that the limit of perpetual 
snow in these countries must be placed much higher—indeed, 
wherever very extensive tracts of country lie at such elevations, 
at least as high as 16,000 or 17,000 feet. After Hiilstrom’s 
investigations on the curve of perpetual snow, it was concluded 
that the dome was not perfectly uniform, but slightly bent in 
the regions of the equator; but the later observations on the 
greater height of the snow-limit within the tropics, are quite 
opposed to this bending-in of the dome in equatorial regions. 


And the following passage describes another curious 
feature in vegetation, with some facts worthy of note :— 


FLOWERING OF PLANTS. 


It is a universally known fact, that the leaves as well as the 
flowers, of the same plant, are unfolded gradually later, as it 
recedes from the warmer regions, and approaches the colder ; 
and we observe the same thing in ascending from the plains to 
the summits of mountains. Plants, which had flowered long 
ago in the plain, and are even bearing fruit there, may be 
found still in flower on the mountain at a proportional height. 
Those who live at the foot of the mountains enjoy the fruits of 
their country for a much longer period than the inhabitants of 
the plain, for the fruit of the plants on the mountains does not 
begin to ripen until that of the same plants in the plain has 
been over for a long time. In many tropical countries, which 
lie at the foot of high mountains, the most useful fruits are 
even enjoyed throughout the whole year ; for they ripen gra- 
dually later as the elevation increases, until the time for ano- 
ther crop on the plain approaches. The exact reverse of this 
also takes place : all the periods in the life of plants are has- 
tened as they approach to warmer regions. M. de Saint Hi- 
laire, at the commencement of his travels, observed the peach- 
tree without leaves or blossom at Brest, on the Ist of April; 
on the 8th he found them in full bloom at Lisbon; on the 
25th, at Madeira, the fruit had already set ; and on the 29th 
he got ripe peaches at Teneriffe. Numerous other instances 
might be given, as Schiibler has done in a separate treatise. 
The lily of the valley (Convallaria majatis) flowered in the year 
1829, at Parma, on the 26th of April; at Tubingen, on the 
10th of May ; at Berlin, on the 17th of May ; and at Greifs- 
wald, not until the 10th of June. By observations of this 
kind, which were made on a number of plants by various 
botanists, Schiibler, and before him Bijelow, were led to dis- 
cover the law according to which this acceleration in the time 
of flowering takes place in different latitudes. The result of 
Schiibler’s investigations is, that for each degree that the sta- 
tion of the plant is nearer the pole, the time of flowering is 
delayed almost four days, and that it is accelerated by the 
same time for each degree that the plant approaches the 
equator. 
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egg, and longer, and of a spongy nature. On being carefully. 


And here we pause, promising to resume this very | torn open with the finger, from five to fifteen small leeches will 


interesting volume as opportunity offers. 
—~—- 


has been publicly stated, and a friend enables us to give an ana- 
tomical account of his last (dis)appearance :—‘‘ This extraor- 
dinary cripple (says our informant) exhibits the very rare com- 
binations of perfect symmetry, strength, and beauty, witha great 
amount of deformity. The head is remarkably fine in form, and 
the expression intelligent and benign ; the chest, shoulders, and 
arms form a perfect model of strength and beauty; the arms are 
exceedingly muscular, and the hands very well and strongly 
formed ; when standing, the arms could reach the ground easily, 
so as to be employed in progression or leaping ; in the place of 
legs there are two limbs, the left about 18 inches from the hip to 
the point of the toes, the right about 24 inches from the same 
points. The feet are natural. The easiest mode of explaining 
the nature of these limbs is to say, that it seems as though the 
thigh-bones and muscles had disappeared, and the knee-joints 
been raised up to the hips; the bone on the one side is tolerably 
like a leg-bone, on the other it is compressed into an immensely 
strong bone of triangular form, with the base upwards, and knit 
to the hip with very strong ligaments ; these limbs are furnished 
with the muscles which should have belonged to the thigh, and 
those of the leg are much increased in size; the muscles of the 
calf being comparatively small—on account probably of the mode 
of walking—contributing to give the limb the look of a lion’s fore- 

arm. Nearly double power must have been obtained over the 
feet by this arrangement; and this would account for his extra- 

ordinary feats of leaping, such as following a horse at full speed 
on the hands and feet, and suddenly springing on its back like a 
monkey, or jumping ten feet in the air. His mode of fighting, 
too, was most original ; he used to spring in the air, and at the 
same instant deal the most terrific blow upon his antagonist’s 
head, so that he was a very formidable combatant. It is said 
that in his palmy days, while driving his cab, a clumsy carter 
drove against him, and, as usual, accused Hervio of being in the 
fault, at which our hero sprang from his seat on to the back of 
the man, and gave him a most terrible thrashing: his feats of 
strength in his monkey characters are well known. A very good 
cast of the entire figure has been made, which will doubtless be 
— to those who may be curious in such matters.—Literary 

azette, 


PRESENT FROM THE QUEEN TO THE ZOOLOGICAL So- 
ciETY.—A splendid dog, of the pure Mont Saint Bernard breed, 
has just been presented by her Majesty to the London Zoological 
Society. The animal, which is between two and three years of 
age, has been taken from the Queen’s private kennel, in Wind- 
sor Home Park, under the care of Mr. Maynard, her Majesty’s 
~ Sie and left at the Zoological Gardens, in the Regeut’s- 
park, 

Mopbe or BreepinG LEEcHEs IN ScinpE.—The breeding 
of leeches, even in Europe, is kept a secret, so far as anything 
can be in that quarter of the world. The breeding of them was 
at one period almost entirely confined to a tribe of gipsies, but 
the secret got known and went abroad. In great Britain, even 
to this day, the best description of leeches is procured from the 
Continent. In Ceylon, where the variety of leeches is more 
numerous perhaps than in any part of the word, the propagation 
of the sort. used in phlebotomy is made asecret of. In India 
the leech propagators do all they can to keep the knowledge to 
themselves. This has not, however, prevented one of our most 
accomplished naturalists and botanists from propagating these 
valuable reptiles with the greatest success ; so much so, indeed, 
as to be a great saving to Government in furnishing the hos- 
pitals. Major Blenkins is the gentleman to whom we allude, 
and to whom we take this opportunity of returning thanks for 
the perusal of his curious and very interesting paper on this 
subject. Burnt earthen vessels, commonly called ‘* cottee pots,” 
are used for this purpose, of globular shape or form, being three 
feet in circumference, one ditto in height, and with mouth six 
inches in diameter, each pot being two-thirds filled with stiff 
black earth, containing a good portion of clay. To this add 
four handsful of finely-powdered dry goat or cow dung, two 
handsful of dried hemp leaves, finely powdered, with two ounces 
of assafceetida. The vessel is then filled to within three inches of 
the mouth with water, and the whole mixed up with a wand or 
stick. Leeches of full growth and of the largest size are required 
for propagation, varying, perhaps, from three to five inches in 
length, after being placed on and glutted from the human body. 
The leeches are put, nineteen or twenty, into each veseel; an 
earthen cover is then placed over the mouth, and the whole 
smeared over with a coating of cow-dung and earth, and placed 
in a sheltered spot, free from wind and sun. After the space of 
twenty-five days or a month, on the cover being moved off, 
about twenty cocoons will be found of the size of the sparrow’s 


emerge. All of these are then placed in a pot of water, into 
which a table-spoonful of sugar has been thrown. After ten 


ae ‘ .__ | days it is requisite to feed them with blood from the human body 
HeERvi0 Nano.—The disposition of this person’s remains | for a period of three months, when they will have attained the 
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usual size for application. During the warm months, after a 
respite of ten days or so, the breeding leeches can again be 
placed as above described. The leech appears to live about 
eighteen months, and any number can be procured in this way. 
—Colonial Magazine. 
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HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE-FRIENDLY SOCIETIES<= 
EDUCATION. 





SANITARY AFFAIRS AND SANITARY PARTIES. — Your 
truest conservative is a parish contractor. Leave the world at 
his disposal, and the glorious principles of the parish contract, 
bulwark of the British constitution, would endure for ever. Our 
venerated institutions and the dust-cart must not be touched. 
The Bill to reform the House of Commons was a great measure, 
but the Bill to reform the sanitary regulation of towns threatens 
to breed a servile war. We expected a parish revolt, and it comes. 
The city of London is foremost in deprecating the rude hand of 
improvement: the City declares, by its municipal representa- 
tives, that it does not need compulsion ; it has been paving and 
draining might and main. Marylebone comes forth, and the 
great Daniell calls for ‘‘a national party pledged to resist, by 
every legitimate and constitutional means, the innovations 
attempted by either of the political factions upon the old and 
justly venerated privileges enjoyed by chartered boroughs 
and other communities,’ namely, to manage their own affairs, 
to have their own dustholes and their typhus, their parish 
church and pestilential churchyard. Divers provincial bodies 
are rising to the agitation, on the cry of that Satan—parish 
pride. It is a contest between parish privilege and public 
health ; between the dust-hole interest and science. Sordid as 
it is in its motives, transparent in its purpose, this resistance 
is formidable, and it is well to bear in mind the machinery b 
which it acts. Let the reader look to the parishes with whi 
he is acquainted. He will there observe a certain number of 
works, a certain number of busybodies, and a certain number of 
persons from whom contractors to perform the work are usually 
selected. There is a sewer to be made, and Mr. So-and-so 
usually has the contract for sewers. Water is required in the 
houses ; there is the water company of the borough or the dis- 
trict. There is a dusthole in every house; Mr. Such-a-one 
contracts to remove the dust; and so on with all the other 
parish works. Now, the principal or most active shareholders 
of the water company, the dust-contractor, and the other :con- 
tractors, live in the parish ; they are sometimes parish busybodies, 
—at all events, they are intimately acquainted with the great 
personges who manage parish affairs ; they are customers to the 
baker, the butcher, the glazier, who sit in the vestry or town- 
council; they employ the attorney who is town-clerk or clerk 
to the magistrates. In various ways such persons can reci- 
procate patronage. It needs, therefore, no express conspiracy 
to make them act together. They may ease their conscience by 
an honest fulfilment of their contracts with the parish—yet 
there is no honesty, they aver, without the utmost vigilance,— 
but, at all events, they do their duty to themselves. Persons of 
this class are in habits of incessant intercommunication ; to each 
other, they are ‘‘ the parish.” It is in their worship that the 
busybodies see their own importance reflected. There is there- 
fore in all localities a body, more or less compact, more or less 
stable in its component parts, consisting of busybodies, parish 
lawyers, and paid officers, and contractors; they are bound 
together by all the ties of mutual importance and self-interest ; 
they trade in the service of the parish. Now, the interests of 
all these bodies and their immediate friends are, no doubt, 
seriously menaced by Lord Morpeth’s Bill ; but more seriously 
in appearance than in reality. A little reflection will shew, we 
think, that while union among political leaders may disarm the 
influence of this party, slight concessions may disarm their fears. 
In no district is parish work satisfactorily performed. The drains 
are constantly clogged, especially at the most inopportune season 
—hot weather; the water is insufficient ; the paving is perhaps 
fair in the main streets, but the surface of the parish is not con- 
structed asa whole, with reference, not to the convenience of the 
parish ‘‘dons”’ in the chief streets, but to the running-off of 
surface water. The parish and the contractor of scavenging are 
perpetually at odds about what shall be done with —— 
snow, and other noisome obstacles, precisely when those obstacles 
are at their worst. Parish officers and contractors, therefore, 
have in few places earned a very satisfactory repute; change 
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of system would seem to imply change of men. Thus the con- 
tractor for sewer-building sees in the Bill the doom of his annual 
profits ; the dust-contractor mourns his annihilated dust-heaps ; 
the water-company its animated floods. It is not in human 
nature that they should not be frightened. Now, it happens, 
luckily for them, that the Tory lawyer is clerk to the magistrates, 
and the Liberal attorney is town-clerk ; Mr. Gaiters, the parish 
Peel, is always chairman of the Tory member’s election com- 
mittee; Mr. Drabs, the parish Lord John Russell, is chairman 
of the opposite committee ; so that not only will ‘the parish’’ 
—that is, the busybodies, contractors, &c.—act together, but 
it will also act upon the representative chamber of the legisla- 
ture ; the electioneering staff of each parish is likely enough to 
send up very threatening reports touching future elections ; and, 
as ‘‘ the parish’’ always speaks for the innocent inhabitants, and 
the election-mongers for the constituency, the Bill will be terribly 
threatened by ‘‘ the country’’—a collective term for election 
agents and ‘‘the parish.’’ This looks very terrible. But it is 
not nearly so bad as it seems, if Lord Morpeth and Lord Lin- 
coln, and the ‘‘ two political factions’ so cavalierly designated 
by indignant Marylebone, really go together. The local election- 
mongers can only act in mutual antagonism; the Tory lawyer 


and his machinery might use this Sanitary Bill against Lord | 


Morpeth and his supporters, the Whig lawyer against Lord 
Lincoln and his supporters ; if both are in the scrape, the an- 
tagonism will be neutralized, ‘‘the country’’ paralyzed; so that 
honest folks will be able to receive what Lord Morpeth and Lord 
Lincoln mean for them. Never was union more desirable, or 
likely to be more efficacious. But, we say, the fears of ‘‘ the 
parish”’ might be allayed bya fewtimely words. Not only must 
sewers be built, dust removed, and water supplied, under any 


Administration, but even a greater amount of business than ever | 


will be done. And of course there will be no malicious intention 
to exclude resident tradesmen from profiting by the work in their 
own districts; they must only do it better. If we understand 
Lord Morpeth’s Bill, it is a mistake to imagine that even the 
busybodies will be deposed, or will lose their vested rights of 
self-importance ; on the contrary, they will be reconstituted 
under another name. It will be the office of the central body to 
supervise, stimulate, and elevate to an uniform and a higher 
standard of activity and good management ; the administration 
of details, the control of funds, the profit, will still be local. 
“The parish’? will still exist; only the inhabitants, the people, 
will have a new power of appeal to a supervising body, in order 
to keep “‘ the parish’’ to its duty.— Spectator. 








ART. 


THE TWO WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 


WE have been unable to do more than glance hastily at these 
two galleries, and we can therefore only report of them, that 
they present very nearly their usual aspect. The old hands and 
the old subjects meet the eye at every turn. It is the fault of 
water-colour exhibitions that they are too monotonous. Hunr 
is as usual foremost in interest. We have noticed no new 
name in the list as indicating any remarkable promise. The 
impression left by the whole is, that in this direction art is not 
advancing, and that the present is not better than, even if it do 
not fall short of, the shows of former years. 
We must reserve detailed notices for future numbers. 


—_~—- 


NEW PURCHASES FOR THE PRINT-ROOM OF 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THE British Museum has just made some valuable acquisi- 
tions at the recent sale of the drawings belonging to the late 
Baron Verstolk Van Soelen, at Amsterdam. The first in im- 
md of these is one by Adrian Von Ostade—size, 14 inches 

y 10—which is described in the sale catalogue as Le Jeu de 
Boule. It is there called the author’s chef-d’auvre; and was 
especially made for his friend and patron Constantin Sennepart. 
‘It represents,” says the catalogue, ‘‘the court-yard of a 
country inn, where many country people—some players and 
others spectators—are amusing themselves with this game ina 
place set apart for the purpose; while a little farther off, several 
persons seated round a table are busy smoking and drinking. 
It would be difticult—perhaps impossible—to find more force 
and brilliancy in a water-colour drawing ; and whilst the groups 
are arranged with as much taste as skill, the master has perfectly 
expressed the type and peaceful joy of the countryman. The 
local colour and distribution of light and shade bear the impress 
of much discernment and profound knowledge.’’ This encomium 
is a just one: and we will add, that the work furnishes a good 
example of the care and integrity with which the Dutch, as well 
as the Italian, masters set about their drawings. It may be 
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consulted with the greatest advantage by our water-colour 
painters, as corrective of that bravura of execution which is the 
cant and bane of many of the figure-drawings that crowd our 
Exhibitions. Here, all is truth and beauty. There is no lack 
of spirit and proper freedom ; but the execution is subordinate 
to the design. For this drawing we understand the price of one 
hundred and ninety guineas was paid. 

The work next in interest to this is one larger in scale—being 
no less than 7 feet by 17 inches. It is a drawing by Ludolfe 
Bakhuyzen, The City of Amsterdam, executed in three parts. 
The description in the catalogue possesses some historical in- 
terest. ‘‘ When the Czar Peter the Great—it then being his 
second abode in Holland—visited the city of Amsterdam, he 
made many excursions on the river Y in rowing or sailing beats, 
Jonas Witzen, who, imeonsequence of his talents in naval archi- 
tecture, enjoyed his friendship, wished to transmit to posterity, 
in honour of the memory of the Czar, one of these aforesaid 
excursions. At length, the Burgomaster Witzen having chosen 
the celebrated marine painter Ludolfe Bakhuyzen and James 
Von Kall, a famous architect of the city, to realise his inten- 
tions, these artists acquitted themselves wonderfully well in ex- 
ecuting these three magnificent coloured drawings, which form 
one whole, and give a most perfect view of the city of Amster- 
dam taken from the Y. In the front, among a number of ves- 
sels, is seen the city barge, bearing the civic flag ; where is per- 
ceived the Czar surrounded by many great people. Near are the 
royal yacht bearing the imperial arms of Russia, and the great 
yacht of the Admiralty. The nature or truth of the subject, the 
capital drawing of the vessels, the faithful portraiture of the 
buildings, the transparent tone and great completeness of execu- 
tion, cause these drawings to be considered as veritable monu- 
ments, not only of the high degree of prosperity of the Low 
Countries at the time indicated, but also of the renown of the 
artists of the time.’’ Nota word of this praise is over-stated, 
The drawing shews that this painter could represent his favourite 
element in one material as well as the other; and its truth and 
skill make it almost as valuable a study for our own artists as 
the Ostade. “, 

Amongst the other purchases are :—A Man tuning a.Violin, 
by Frank Hals. It is on grey paper, washed in Indian ink, The 
posa of the figure is true to the nature of the occupation. The 
ear of the tuner is brought round towards his instrument ; while 
with eyes averted he listens to the quality of the note which he 
sounds. Two views of Winchester House, Southwark, said to be 
by Hollar, drawn with a reed pen, and tinted in Indian ink.—A 
Landscape, by Lievens, drawn with a reed pen.—A Meadow 
Scene, with cattle grazing, men dragging nets in a river seen in 
front, by the older Rutger. It exhibits an agreeable treatment 
of an unpromising subject, the long range of trees that form & 
vista over the meadow giving an idea of great space to the 
country.—A Woody Scene, forcibly drawn in black chalk, by 
Waterloo.—A little drawing, in colours, of figures skating on @ 
river, by A. Averkamp. The time, judging by the costume, is 
about that of James the First; a sail-boat mounted ona sledge 
is seen in motion on the ice.—Four studies in black chalk, on grey 
paper, said to be by Sir P. Lely, for figures in the procession of 
the coronation of Charles the Second ; consisting of the Chan- 
cellor of the Order of the Garter, the Bishop of Salisbury—the 
Garter King-at-Arms—a Standard Bearer—and a poor Knight 
of Windsor, blind and leaning on a stick, full of character.—A 
female head, by Visscher, in black chalk; life-like, and not 
coarse.—Study of a Head of the Virgin, attributed to Vandyke, 
in red chalk ; and, like the Dulwich picture and a drawing by 
Berghem of Animals, known by Visscher’s etching.—Athe- 
neum, 








MUSIC. 


Pot Pourri of the Favourite Airs in Verdi’s Opera I Due 
Foscari. 

Tuis music was, we learn, transmitted from Vienna for pub- 
lication in the Musical Bouguet. But the interest which the 
Opera has excited has induced the editor to publish it by 
anticipation in a distinct sheet. It will be welcome to all 
lovers of music, and introduce the best airs of this fine opera 
into every drawing room. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—Mrs. BuTLeR (Fanny Kemble) 
reappeared before a London audience on Monday, io the cha- 
racter of Julia, in the Hunchback. Her greeting was enthu- 
siastic. Comparing her present performance with our recollec- 
tions of her, the impression on our mind is, that she has lost 
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somewhat in power in particular passages, and gained a great | with which this loftiest and most practically useful branch 
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deal in general manner. This is precisely what time might be | 
expected to produce. She has more dignity, more calmness, | 
more reliance on the fout emsemble, and less straining after | 
effects. Hence, though not so captivating with the vulgar, Mrs. | 
Bur er will better please the educated and intellectual than | 
did FANNY KeMBLE. At the close of the play there were, | 


however, bursts of passionate emotion that thrilled the house, | gjeq] Journal, is an essay “ On thet Scientific Spiri 
especially in the scene where she endeavours to dissuade Master | te Poe y ge is 0 


Walter from his purpose. On Wednesday, she appeared in her | in which the claims of Phrenology and Mesmerism ought 

first and most famous character as Juliet, and the same changes | £0 be examined. : pe 

in manner were manifested. It was a loftier conception of the| The writer opens with an admission that knowledge 

character than she used to display—more finished and artist- is more diffused and education more rational than it was 

aie The 4 of the drama will heartily welcome the return | 9 hundred years ago; but that scientific education is 

the stage of a KeMBLE, and may we hope that, combined | ,,: ee : 

with the engagement which it is said that the spirited manager | still lamentably defective is proved by the reception 

| given to new truths, even by those who speak with 


of this theatre has entered into with MACREADY, we may yet | 5'*! . 
behold a revival of the legitimate drama in the heart of the ‘ridicule of the treatment of GALILEO by the Inqui- 


metropolis. At all events the effort is a creditable one in Mr. | sition. 
pe re ought — nig , ere ers It must be observed, that there is a great distinction 
“ ARKET.—Mrs, NISBETT continues her triumps | between the reception of truths that are mere extensions 


in Constance and Lady Teazle, the public being never tired of | A » one ° 
witnessing and applauding these finished performances. Pro- of previously admitted principles, and new truths in- 


perly to appreciate an actor’s value, he must disappear for a | volving principles different from those which we acknow- 
time—his place must be filled by others less competent ; then | ledge. ‘I'he former were always accepted without great 


of knowledge is treated in England, that it is with diffi- 
culty we find new publications in any manner connected 
with it sufficient to occupy this department of Tu 
Critic three times in a month. 

The first paper in the new number of the Phrenolo- 





when he returns, the contrast makes manifest both the loss and | 
the gain. So it is with Mrs. NispetT. The extent of her 
abilities is only recognized now, 
to measure her impersonations with those by whom her place 
had been supplied. She steps the stage most gracefully. And | 
only Moore can describe her laugh—that 
Full of joy, without any control, 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul. 

The ADELPHI continues the run of the Flowers of the Forest, 
to which it has added a very comic piece, called Jenny Lind, 
in which that lady is personated by WriGuT! 

JENNY Linp.—On Tuesday- week Mademoiselle Lind was in 
a box on the first tier, at Covent-garden, and on the opposite 
side of the house, in another box, was Mr. Bunn. The manager 
and the Swedish nightingale were seen subsequently passing 
each other in the corridor. During Jenny Lind’s last perform- 
ances at Vienna, at the great theatre, the stalls, which are 
habitually sold at two florins, rose to fifty, and still 3,000 persons 
had their names put down for them, and were disappointed. The 
last night, not content with calling her forward innumerable 
times with plaudits, cheers, and deafening shouts, when she 
returned home the spectators within joined the crowd without, 


| 


because the public are enabled been and is still shewn. 





and followed her to her house. Thirty times she was called to 
her window ; the crowd kept constantly repeating, ‘‘ Jenny Lind, | 
say you will come again.’’ Every means was employed to extract 

& promise ; which, however, we believe, was not given. At last 

Jenny Lind was moved to tears, and, not knowing how to ex- | 
press her feelings, she broke the numberless bouquets of ovation | 
lying on her table and scattered them over the crowd, every 
individual of which eagerly snatched at a flower, taking it away 
as Jenny Lind’s souvenir and Vergies me nicht. One day more 
she was induced to sing for charity in the gigantic concert-room 
of Vienna. On Wednesday she left at four o’clock a.m. and until 
two a.m. the Viennese serenaded her.— Examiner. 

Roya Po.ytecunic InstiTuTtoN.—Increasingly multi- 
tudinous are the objects for inspection. Models of various 
mechanical contrivances line the gallery, which, with the works 
of art and ingenuity, are sufficient to engage the attention and 
study of several days, The daily lectures delivered at this insti- 
tution are perhaps the most attractive part, and more particularly 
those by Professor RyMER JONES on animal mechanism, and | 
Doctor BACHHOFFNER on artificial light: the latter are of an | 
eminently practical nature, and teem with utility. The best and | 
most efficient modes of domestic illumination are described | 
by the Doctor in his discourses, and the illustrations of the | 
learned Doctor, which embrace the various modes that have been | 
employed for this purpose, from the pine-torch of the savage to 


+m modern refinement of the camphine-lamps, are very attrac- 
ve. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Phrenological Journal. No. XCI. Edinburgh. 


Machlachlan and Co. 
As being the only English periodical that pays the 
slightest attention to mental philosophy, the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal has received more attention in our columns 
than its size or merits would deserve were the science of 





mind as much cultivated in our own journals as in those 
of our continental neighbours. But such is the neglect | 


hostility; it is to the latter that so much hatred has ever 
In fact, in this respect, the 
world is now precisely where it was. We have made no 
progress in the abandonment of prejudice. The hostility 
to a new truth is as great at this moment as it was 
when Harvey, Newron, and GALILEO were respec- 
tively persecuted for the promulgation of those new truths 
which are now received unquestioned. 

It is well to ascertain the correct rule that should 
govern our reception of new truths, that we may avoid 
the follies into which so many have fallen from mere 
thoughtlessness. ; 

The error lies in this. We are apt to assume certain 
facts to be indisputably true, and then, when a new truth 
is advanced, which appears to conflict with our previous 
belief, instead of first investigating the fact, and ascer- 
taining if it be true, and then, if it be really as well as 
apparently conflicting with our own views, we leap to the 
conclusion that the new fact must be false, because it 
does not agree with that other fact which we choose to 
assume as infallibly true. ; 

A very little reflection will shew the absurdity of such 
amethod of reasoning. When a known investigator 
announces a new fact in nature, the only course worthy 
of a rational being is, to ascertain by experiment or in- 
quiry if that fact be true. Ifso found, then, instead of 
blindly denying it because it seems to conflict with some 
other previously accepted fact, a rational being will turn 
to review his past opinions, with intent to ascertain if 
the two facts be really or only apparently conflicting ; 
and if the former, then to try their foundations with the 
aid of the new light, and that which is proved to be 
faulty, he will abandon. 

Why is not such a rational course always pursued ? 
Why do we see so many men who may boast the pos- 
session of no mean intellectual capacities, resorting to 
these @ priori arguments, clinging to this fallacy, and at- 
tempting to combat the assertion of a fact in nature by 
a show of argument, instead of an appeal to the only sure 
test—nature and experiment? ‘The question is thus 
answered in the essay before us :— 


If we would trace this deficiency to its origin, we are com- 
pelled to admit that our boasted education is grossly defective 
in this point, and that the young seldom receive any instruc- 
tion which can enable them to judge of the evidence pro- 
duced by an investigator in support of his views of natural 
truth. Not agreeing as to what constitutes evidence of a 
natural fact, it is not wonderful that men should come to very 
different conclusions with respect to the inferences to be drawn 
from it; whereas, if all were duly trained to appreciate evi- 
dence in natural science, they would, when a new subject was 
presented to them, speedily come to a common decision as to 
the facts; and from these the inferences would follow as a 
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matter of course, and all the time would be saved which is at 
present thrown away in disputes that could not occur if the 
disputants knew the laws of evidence in natural science. 


It is worthy of note that no man adopts in the busi- 
ness of life the mode of reasoning which he employs in 
combating new truths in science. For instance; a man 
invents a machine; and his rivals venture to deny its 
capabilities by arguing that, according to certain princi- 

les, it cannot do what its inventor avers that it does. 

Vould men for a moment listen to such folly? Would 
they not say, “ It is a question of fact, to be ascertained 
by experiment ? The inventor says it can produce so 
much cloth in an hour; you say it cannot and you prove 
it by an argument. Your reasoning may be very clever, 
but why resort to that when the fact can be seen and the 
falsehood, if it be one, proved decisively. Let the 
mackine be produced ; let us see it work.” 

Applying these views to the manner in which the 
phenomena of Animal Electricity have been met by its 
opponents, the writer proceeds to shew their folly and 
injustice, Thus he deals with the objectors :— 


The first objection commonly urged is, that the higher 
phenomena, such as those of clairvoyance, are impossible or 
incredible, and must therefore be rejected ; and as a corollary 
from this proposition, it is also maintained that those who 


impostors, or the dupes of fraud on the part of the subjects 
of their observations. To any one accustomed to scientific 
research, it is at once obvious that such a mode of getting rid 
of the subject (for it cannot be called argument) is altogether 
unscientific and inadmissible. It assumes, first, that we know 
the utmost limits of the natural powers of man, and are able 
to declare, a priori, what is possible and what is not. Such 
power, it is needless to say, we do not possess; and in point 
of fact, our real knowledge of the natural powers bears the 
same ratio to that which is unknown, as the science of New- 
ton, in his own opinion, did to the vast mass of undiscovered 
truth, when he compared himself to a child picking up pebbles 
on the sea-shore. Secondly, It assumes the right to deny the 
bona fides or capacity of the observer, merely because we can- 
not account for the facts to which he testifies. 


Then they deny the facts because they cannot account | 


for them. How absurd and irrational is this ! 


Who can explain life, or thought, or sensation, or the 
various attractions through the play of which our universe is 
sustained? Who can tell why the needle points to the pole, 
or deviates from it when a small magnet is approached, although 
we can measure the amount of deviation? Who can tell how 
a copper wire, in conducting a current of electricity or of heat, 
becomes a magnet, although the magnetic force of the current 
be measurable? Who can explain why or how an acid and 
an alkali neutralise each other, although we can measure the 
force of their attraction? Let us look where we may, we 
shall find the ultimate causes of all natural phenomena quite 
unknown to us. But we do not, on that account, deny the 
facts of life, sensation, and thought ; of astronomy, magnetism, 
electricity, and chemical action. Still less do we accuse the 
observers of these facts of mala fides, because we cannot 
explain them. ‘‘ True,’’ it may be said ; ‘‘ but these facts are 
obvious to our senses, and we cannot deny what we see.’”’ But 
it must not be forgotten, that these very facts, or many of 
them—for example, the great facts of astronomy—were actually 
long denied, notwithstanding their obviousness. And, on the 
other hand, the observers of Mesucrism appeal to nature, and 
assert that if you look there you will find it impossible to deny 
or doubt the facts of Mesmerism, just as you find it impossible 
to deny the facts of electro-magnetism, strange and unaccount- 
able as they are. Now we maintain that such an appeal can- 
not be disposed of by sheer denial of the facts, or in any other 
way than by an appeal to observation; which, if the facts 
be only alleged, and not true facts, must be a very short and 
easy operation. 


‘There is another class of objections arising from 
failures in experiments. But in what branch of experi- 
mental science do these not occur. The question is 


not if any fail, but if a single one succeeds. It is neces- 
sary to have the precise conditions under which the 
phenomenon is produced, so as to be sure that all the 
conditions have been fulfilled, before an experiment can 
be pronounced a failure. This branch of the question is 
thus disposed of :— 


In reference, then, to the argument against the truth of 
Mesmerism, derived from the occasional failure of experiments 
performed in public, our remarks may be briefly summed up 
as follows. Like all other phenomena of the nervous system, 
the phenomena of Mesmerism are subject to frequent and 
great variations. ‘I'he conditions of success being much less 
known than in other experimental sciences, mesmeric experi- 
ments are even more liable to failure than others. The 
exhibitors of mesmeric phenomena, ignorant of this, or not 
attending to it, expose themselves to failure by undertaking to 
perform exactly what they have performed before. The patient 
may vary in his power on different days, or from slight changes 
in his health, or from exhaustion in previous experiments ; 
and in all these ways failure may take place. Again, the 
sceptic often unwarrantably dictates new conditions of experi- 
ment, which are rashly accepted; and failure is the result. 
Lastly, the proximity of persons in a sceptical, above all, of 
persons in an uncandid, prejudiced state of mind, has a 
powerful and most unfavourable influence on many susceptible 
subjects, and many failures are thus accounted for. But even 


: a se orang 
profess to have observed such phenomena are either themselves | “PPSing that failures should occur not admitting of explana 


tion in any of the above ways, still it remains indisputable that 
the evidence derived from one successful experiment carefully 
observed and accurately reported, far outweighs that deduced 
from a hundred or a thousand failures, which can at most 





prove that we cannot do what others have done. 


| But it may be said, it is useless to complain of this. 
| Everybody admits now that there is sumething in 
Mesmerism ; that it is not, as was once supposed, alto- 
gether a falsehood. ‘The mesmeric sleep is undeniable— 
/so is the catalepsy—so are many of the phenomena; 
|only the more extravagant views of the Mesmerists are 
denied now by any rational person. This is all very 
well, and it is pleasant to see the world turning round 
and admitting that the practisers of Mesmerism were not 
quite impostors, nor its believers altogether foals. But 
the baffled opponents cannot be let off so easily. They 
cannot be permitted to admit just so much as will save 
their credit and then stop. They must take the conse- 
quences of their admissions. 


It is impossible logically to admit this fundamental fact, 
without at the same time admitting a great deal more. If the 
operator, and the patient whom he throws into the mesmeric 
sleep, be in regard to that phenomenon trustworthy and accu- 
rate, we cannot suppose that they should become all at once 
dishonest in regard to the subsequent stages of somnambulism. 
Again, if there be one fact connected with the sleep more firmly 
established than another, it is that of the divided or double 
consciousness, or the circumstance that the somnambulist, 
when awake, does not, as a general rule, recollect what has 
occurred during his sleep, although he may recollect it in his 
next sleep. To this rule there are exceptions; and this fact 
is of itself a strong proof of dona fides in the patients. Were 
they impostors, they would all exhibit what is believed to be 
an essential mark of the true mesmeric sleep. Now, if this 
divided consciousness exist, a lesson in fraud given in the 
waking state would be of no avail in the sleep. If it be said 
that the fraud is devised and carried out in the sleep, this 
admits the sleep as a fact, and we come again to the altogether 
inadmissible theory that all the patients and their mesmerists 
who have told the truth as to the first stage of mesmeric sleep, 
at once rush into deliberate falsehood in regard to the more 
advanced stages. 


We must reserve the remainder of this number for a 
future notice, 
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Pheirs-at-Law, Next of Hin, Kc. Aanted. 





[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Taz Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the peregreph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 


curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the | 


publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 


781, Next or Krw of Susanna Davis, of Swansea, Glamorgan, widow 
(died May, 1833), or their representatives. 

782, Next or Kin of Josern EGAn, Esq. late her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Cape Verd Islands, and there deceased. Something to 
their advantage. 

783. Next or Kin of JereEMIAH JACKSON, a lunatic, son of William 
Jackson, who intermarried with one Ruth Rowlett. He died in 
January 1836, a bachelor, at the establishment of Messrs. New- 
ington, Ticehurst. 

764. BarBara NEVILLE, who several years was living at Salford, 
near Manchester ; or if dead, her next of kin. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

785. Next or Kin of Ann Buaxe, of Lisbon-street, Bethnal-green, 
widow, lately d d. S&S thing to her advantage. 

786. Mr. Wi1LL1AM Boyp, or his SistER, son and daughter of the late 
Mr. Cathcart Boyd, who died in Edinburgh about fifty-seven years 
ago. Something to their advantage. 

787. Next or Krn, or other persons entitled to the residuary personal 
estate of Ricuarp Casg, Esq. who in 1767 resided at Powick, 
Worcester, and is supposed to have afterwards removed to Lynn, 
Norfolk. Something to their advantage. 

788, Neruews or Nieces, or Great-Nernews or Great-Nieces of 
JAM - Hopson, late of Shady Camps, Cambridge, farmer, de- 
ceased. 

789. Herr or Herrs-at-Law of Evrzaseta Hovston and CuHar- 
LoTTe GrirFitaH. Mrs. Housten was the widow of Shean 
Houston, of the city of Dublin, gentleman, and resided in Glena- 
muck, county of Dublin, wnere she died in August 1833, at 
an advanced age. Mrs, Griffith was the widow of Thomas Griffith, 





esq. formerly of the city of Dublin, and resided at Barton | 
Court, near Ledbury, Hereford, where she died in February 1837, | 


at an advanced age. 


790. Next or Kin of Joun Cook, deceased, of London, coachmaker, | 


and of Er1zaBeTH Cook, who married and resided in London, and 
both formerly from Groton, in Suffolk, deceased. Something to 
their advantage. 

791. Nepuews and Niecrs, and Issur of deceased Nephews and 
Nieces of Tuomas ABELL, of Blackman-street, Southwark, livery 
stable keeper, and Exizasern, his wife. 

792. Next or Kin of Montacue Morpaunt, late of Bow-street, 
Covent-garden, Middlesex, gentleman. Something to advantage. 

793. THOMAS TURNER, 2 native of Epping, Essex, leather dresser, who 
went to America in 1800, and was at Philadelphia in August 
1807, when his friends last heard from him, Something to his ad- 
vantage, If dead, 10/. reward for proof. 

(To be gontinued weekly.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The scale for advertising in Tue CriTIc is 
For 50 words or less .......... 58. 


For every additional 10 words ,, 6d. 
For which a post-office order should be inclosed. 
NB. For insertion in the first page the charge is one-fourth 
more, if expressly ordered for that page. 








NOTICE. 


The large circulation and extensive influence which the Critic has 
now attained, justifies the adoption of a rule which has been 
rendered necessary by the unfair advantage constantly taken of 
its liberal reviews of new publications by authers and pub- 
lishers, who send a book worth 3s. or 4s. and obtain a notice 
equal to an advertisement of 10s. In future, therefore, no 
publication, whose price is less than 5s. will be noticed, unless 
accompanied with an advertisement, and then it will be strictly 
treated according to its merits. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 
LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 





Roya Society or LireRaTURE.—The general anniversary 
meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, at the Society’s 
house, in St. Martin’s-place, the chair being oceupied by Henry 
Hallam, esq. the President. The report was read by the Rev. 
Richard Cattermole, B.D. Secretary. It recited the various 
papers read at the ordinary meetings of the past year, many of 
which appear to have been of more than usual importance. With 
respect to funds, it appears that the Society is in a comparatively 
flourishing condition, although, perhaps, not sufficiently strong 
to attain the very important objects proposed in its formation. 
After the report had been read, the President delivered his 


| annual address, reviewing the proceedings of the Society, and 
| the progress it had made during the year last past. He con- 
/gratulated them on various remarkable discoveries, and espe- 

cially upon the part the Society had taken in recent successful 
| researches into the monumental history of Egypt; and he passed 
|a glowing and generous eulogium on his brother historian, 
| Sharon Turner, whose recent death has left a blank in the 

Society’s list of members. After the President’s address, the 
officers of the Society for the year ensuing were elected, Mr. 
| Hallam being re-appointed president. The meeting was at- 
| tended by many influential members of the Society. 


| British ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —April 23.— 
| T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. Treasurer, in the chair.—C. R. 
| Smith, esq. exhibited a pilgrim’s sigo, made of lead, and about 
| three inches long, in the form of a brooch, made to wear on the 
| hat or dress. On one side was a raised figure of St. Thomas & 
| Becket, wearing a mitre. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us, in his 
| account of a visit to the shrine of Becket at Canterbury, that he 
| and his eompanions each received a sign as a token of their visit, 
| and which they wore on their dress. A. J. Wigan, esq. exhibited 
| an unpublished and beautiful coin of Cunobelin. J. O. Halli- 
| well, esq. F.R.S. read a paper onan ancient illuminated almanac, 
which was laid on the table. This curious book contained an 
account of each month, relating on one side to ecclesiastical 
affairs, together with figures of the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and on the other side notes on the seasons. ‘‘ In the moneth of 
Januarie if ther be thundir it betokeneth grete wyndis, habound- 
aunce of fruytis, and batiel to come in that yere.’’ Mr. Kirk- 
man exhibited a collection of rare medigval clay vessels excavated 
in London. Mr. Chaffers read a paper on the same subject, in 
which he quoted the old dramatists, who mentioned these articles 
in use in their time. The members were invited to bring toge- 
ther any of a similar description which they may have in their 
collections, to further illustrate the subject, and be the means of 
properly classifying vessels of this description, a want of a proper 
knowledge of which often leads into error. An instance of this, 
| it was observed, very recently occurred in the Illustrated London 
News, where one is figured and described as Anglo Saxon. A 
communication was received from Mr. W. A. Combe, of the 
| threatened destruction of West Ham Abbey Church, which the 

Society will use their best endeavours to defeat.— From our Cor- 
| respondent. 


| ‘“‘Tue TimeEs.’’—The Times of Wednesday came out witha 
| double supplement full of advertisements. This publication con- 
| tained the enormous number of 2,062 advertisements, including 
| 297 for situations, the latter occupying between five and six 

columns. The duty payable on these advertisements is 154/. 13s. 
We believe the circulation of The Times now is about 25,000 per 
diem.* Well may the French express their astonishment at this 
monster establishment, the business department of which is con- 
ducted with all the ease imaginable.— Brighton Gazette. 











PROPOSAL OF SiR JOHN Ross TO REACH THE NORTH 
| PoLe.—The following is an extract of a letter from Captain Sir 
| John Ross, R.N. to Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N. president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society :—‘‘ Sir—I beg leave to submit 
the following plan and proposal to the President and Council of 
the Royal Astronomical Society for their consideration :—The 
measurement of an arc of the meridian has long been a desi- 
deratum, and the failure of every attempt that has been made at 
Spitzbergen for this desirable object, as well as the attempt 
made to reach the North Pole, has been because the summer has 
been selected for that purpose; whereas the spring should have 
been the season chosen—namely, the months of April and May 
for both services, but which could not be put in execution by the 
means hitherto adopted. I have now to inform the President 
and Council of the Royal Astronomical Society that I have sub- 
mitted a plan to the Admiralty for carrying into execution these 
double and desirable objects, by wintering at Spitzbergen, and 
employing my officers and crew under the direction of the talented 
son of the celebrated Professor Schumacher, whom I have en- 
gaged for this purpose; while, at the proper season, it is my inten~- 
tion to attempt to reach the North Pole on sledges drawn by 
Swedish horses, being a modification of the plan proposed first by 
Dr. Scoresby, and of which that highly talented and well-informed 
individnal has given his most unqualified approbation. And, 
from the year’s experience I have had in Sweden in that mode of 
travelling, I can safely assert, that there is no other officer in 
the navy that possesses these advantages so necessary to com- 
plete success, of which neither Dr. Scoresby nor myself have the 
smallest doubt. I have made this statement in the hope that, 
when duly considered by the President and Council of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, they will be pleased to signify to me their 
opinion on the importance of the objects in question, and such a 
hrecommendation for its being put into execution as they may 
think fit.’”’—Cambridge Advertiser. 








* Our contemporary is several thousands under the mark, 














